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THE WORK AND MISSION OF MY LIFE. 





PART I. 


Tue request which comes to me from America, that I will per- 

sonally address the readers of a well-known New York review on 

the subject of my artistic opinions and methods, is one which can- 

not fail to move me greatly. Here, in my own country, I have 

long thought it best to refrain from all publication of my ideas, » 
experiences, and plans to any general audience. Whatever a life 

of sixty years has shown me or taught me of the world—and 

especially of the art that has been produced or reproduced in it— 

I have recorded in occasional writings extending over half that 

period ; and later, at an important epoch of my life, I brought 

these together in an edition of nine volumes of “collected works.” 

This book I offered to the German people as the complete result of 

my experience as an artist, and as a German. Though my coun- 

trymen had begun to feel a growing and active interest in my art, 

they had been kept in the dark—and indeed involved in the most i. 
puzzling misconceptions—as to my special artistic aims, and the 

ideals after which I was striving above and beyond my own per- 

sonal labors and achievements. This ignorance had been brought 

about by the continual influence of elements fundamentally hostile 
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to me; and these now proved powerful enough to prevent the Ger- 
man public almost entirely from reading my collected writings. It 
was still my actual artistic works which, even though most imper- 
fectly presented and therefore often and widely misconceived, pro- 
duced an undeniable effect upon the public at large ; and, as far as 
what I wrote was concerned, people continued to hold the opinion 
which had been so instilled into their minds, that my “theory” 
comprised just that element which, in my compositions, had always 
seemed to them eccentric and displeasing. 

In time, however, and in the very midst of the strife that went 
on over what were called my art principles, a little circle of friends 
grew up, who made a diligent study of my writings, and were led 
by the impression made by my artistic works more nearly to an 
understanding of my broader ideas—those which looked beyond 
what I could personally accomplish. And, finally, when I under- 
took, instead of ineffectual written explanations, actually to give a 
living example of what I had been striving for—undertook, amid 
extraordinary difficulties, the production of a German musical and 
dramatic art-work, in the magnificent manner befitting it, and in a 
place especially constructed for it at Bayreuth—these friends rallied 
about me with efficient aid. The occasion of the first great festival 
—the performance of my “Ring of the Nibelungen” in the year 
1876—united them into an independent league or society, which 
especially set itself apart from the body of the nation, to further 
the continuance and development of my undertaking. 

If I should wish in any way or at any time to give expression 
to my wishes in regard to our art, or to explain the reasons which 
had led me to hold these wishes, and which continually confirmed 
me in them, it was natural that such expression should be addressed 
only to the members of this society—the Bayreuther Patronatsve- 
rein. The journal published by the society for the special purpose 
of these—to a certain extent private—communications, and re- 
stricted exclusively to the use of its members—the “ Bayreuther 
Blitter,’—seemed, of course, the only proper organ for me to use in 
all such cases. It required, therefore, an appeal from another 
world—from beyond the ocean, from the so-called “new” world of 
America—to induce me to allow my name once more to appear else- 
where, in a public periodical, and attached to a new explanation of 
my aims in art. The “old” world, and especially that part of it 
included in our new Germany, will hear no more from me directly 
on this subject. 
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In my artistic efforts I did not have in mind myself and my own 
works alone, but a vital need of our whole noblest national art ; nor 
was it simply the wretched condition of this latter which fixed my 
attention. That condition had early led me to look most seriously 
into the influences that controlled our whole civilization, and, from a 
critical examination of this civilization, to begin a most thorough dis- 
cussion of the possibility of essentially changing the existing order of 
things. Only such a change seemed to me to promise a free field for 
the complete success and prosperity of art. I could not conceive of 
a national art entirely separated from the basis of our national cul- 
ture ; and this culture, the sum total of all the elements in Germany's 
political and social state, appeared to me, from an early point in my 
study of it, to be something unnatural, narrow, weak, incapable of 
producing the true realization of any great national idea—in a word, 
to be something altogether un-German. 

Now and then my eyes turned from the saddening recognition 
of these surroundings in my own country, and were directed by 
some encouraging signs toward the land beyond the ocean. There 
it seemed as though the Germanic spirit, in untrammeled develop- 
ment, were about to open to us a new realm for the exercise of its 
unconquerable vigor and strength. The great overplus of this 
strength, as we see it there let loose for the vast untouched work of 
a civilization that has as yet no history behind it, may well make 
us often shrink back alarmed, and lead us to think that culture in 
our sense—culture which can only reach its ideal height in a great 
development of art—must be irreconcilable with such forces, Yet 
in spite of this such a glance toward the New World always awak- 
ened hope in me, as hope is always aroused when one looks at any- 
thing really strong. It may be that a long time must still pass in 
toil and care for the needs of the moment, before the great period 
of a fully rounded civilization will be reached ; but how much is 
already gained in the single fact that the German mind can there 
develop in activity and freedom, unoppressed by the wretched bur- 
dens left upon it by a melancholy history! When, with the grad- 
ual establishment of the needful quiet in social and political rela- 
tions, all the evils connected with the work of civilizing, but not 
inherited from the past, shall one by one drop away—then, it may 
be hoped, a new civilization will grow up upon the field so ener- 
getically and securely won. Such a civilization will then be able 
to turn with like strength and freedom, and with a greatness of 
spirit born of successfully gained and general material prosperity, 
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toward ideal aims also ; so that it is there, perhaps, that the Ger- 
manic mind will once more attain to the full glory of an art that is 
all its own. 

What serves to strengthen this daring and far-reaching hope is 
the recollection of a law of history that has often before been veri- 
fied. If we look back into the remote past of our people, we shall 
see how precisely those Teutonic races which broke away from the 
soil of their own land, and emigrated beyond its borders into strange 
countries, were the ones to display most powerfully the incompar- 
able strength and greatness of the Teutonic family, in unexampled 
conquests, brilliant and daring deeds, and all-important results. 
Even where their quickly-won rule over a foreign country has out- 
wardly been overturned after a little time, or where their peculiar 
character has lost its independent and distinctive traits and expres- 
sion by amalgamation with a foreign people—even there their immi- 
gration has had a decisive influence on the future development of 
the mind of that people and that country. At this day the two 
great civilized nations of England and France, and, in the three 
great Latin regions of Europe, the provinces of Normandy, Lom- 
bardy, and Andalusia, bear names derived from the first German 
emigrants—the Vandals, Lombards, Normans, Franks, and Anglo- 
Saxons. The Anglo-Saxons especially, above and beyond all others, 
succeeded in founding, upon the wonderful Celtic islands which they 
conquered, a really Germanic civilization. Even now this civiliza- 
tion shows itself as the true development of the English people, 
though the Gallicized Norman nobility have ruled for nearly a 
thousand years over the Saxon race of England. Certainly it is 
a true Germanic race that has gone forth from its English home, 
and, continually recruited by emigrants from the mother-country 
of Germany, is working out the future of America. It shows in 
this its old habit—it shows itself in its true strength and greatness 
on a foreign soil, thrown upon its own activity and energy, and 
compelled to build up a new self-sustaining community. On the 
other hand, that part of the race which has remained in Germany 
—that part which bore the special, distinctive name of Germans, 
and even in the old days staid quietly at home—has always repre- 
sented the peculiar type of the German “ Philistine.” He lets him- 
self be hampered and hemmed in on every side ; and lives out his 
long tale of little woes, in pettiness and wretchedness, amid con- 
tinual bickerings with neighbors like himself. 

But there is one growth that has come again and again from this 
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marvelous mother-race ; which has sprung from it like some mighty 
miraculous birth ; and that is, the great individual German—the 
Great Man, standing alone in strange, majestic isolation, as only 
Germany has given him being—as she has brought him forth es- 
pecially, to the amazement of the world, in the domain of Art—that 
art which otherwise has gained in Germany so small a foothold. 
Think of the line of mighty German poets and musicians! Though 
they lived all their lives as strangers amid the hostility of their 
countrymen, it was they, nevertheless, through whom the true Ger- 
man mind exercised an influence beyond the boundaries of its own 
land. Even there, in the outside world, it could act upon that old 
strain of German blood that runs through all the nations. The 
ideal strength of the Germanic spirit shows continually that it is a 
strength not national but inéer-national ; and it preserves for the 
great mother-stem of the race the esteem and honor of the countries 
of the world. 

But those peaceful German world-conquerors who have migrated 
from Europe to the land beyond the sea, to found there a new civili- 
zation and to labor for its development—they at least can find their 
noble prototypes in the great masters in their native country, who 
fought their way successfully, amid evils and obstacles of every 
kind, to that ideal freedom in which only the genius of the Ger- 
manic race can be fully revealed. In this sense, a Goethe and a 
Beethoven should seem to the reverential gaze of the young Teu- 
tonic peoples, far away in the New World, like the figures of their 
national gods and heroes—to remind them that they must never fail 
to let the immortal spirit of these men work with them, in the ne- 
cessary ideal completion of the civilization they are building up. 

Whoever has given any attention to my own career, and has 
gathered from my occasional writings some idea of my character 
and its development, will easily understand that I was precisely the 
one, among my German countrymen, who must have felt most 
vehemently the longing for such a new birth of German civiliza- 
tion—somewhere and at some time. The longer I lived, the more 
I saw the fading away of that vivid memory of our true German 
culture, which, at the beginning of this century, it seemed that the 
mighty strength of our great artists was about to awaken and lead 
to great results. Wider and wider spread before my eyes the hete- 
rogeneous web of a civilization entirely foreign to the German 
race—a web that glittered with two changing colors, the sallow 
hue of the Restoration, in the old French sense of an oligarchy of 
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petty rulers, and the red hue of Revolution, in the new (and equally 
French) sense of “ Liberty.” The interweaving and arrangement 
of these two textures seemed to me to be undertaken by a third 
foreign constituent of our national life—that Jewish element whose 
influence was continually on the increase. How different had been 
the future of German culture as Young Germany might have 
imagined it at the period in which I was born! Until that period 
it had been possible to include all higher civilization within the 
meaning of the word “ Renaissance ”—a fresh awakening, by which 
reminiscences of the antique were revived and transformed, and 
clothed in new garments—most exquisitely and attractively, per- 
haps, in the form they took among the French. The German 
people, too, as it began to emerge from the long misery of the 
Thirty Years’ War, saw, at the courts of its many princes, the 
great waste left by the death of its truly national life gradually 
hidden by an imitation of the sumptuous splendors of Versailles. 
But all that was really German seemed utterly buried beneath it, 
when suddenly the genius of the German race awoke anew out of its 
stupor, in the persons and works of great poets and musicians. Sud- 
denly there sprang up the heroes of the great German revival. This 
great reawakening is the only movement that can be placed on an 
equality with the European conception of the Renaissance, and 
through it our Goethe and Schiller, Mozart and Beethoven, once 
more revealed the great German element in their glorious art- 
creations. They found no great public, no nation, to which they 
could speak in its own language. But in themselves the great na- 
tional spirit was aroused in renewed vigor, and only some important 
historical event was necessary, to make it take form in deeds amid 
some great popular need or popular enthusiasm, and to lay the most 
hopeful foundation for a truly national civilization. This condition 
seemed to be fulfilled in the great “ War of Liberation ” against the 
world-conquering French Cesar, who was himself the representative 
of a foreign culture. In the year of my birth (1813) the spirit of the 
Germanic race fought the great battle of nations that occurred near 
my birthplace, Leipsic. It fought to sustain German rulers, who had 
hitherto only misunderstood and tyrannized over it. And now it 
stood—it, the misconceived and oppressed—suddenly revealed again 
as a power in the world; greater than the mighty conqueror, nobler 
than the civilization which at that day ruled the nations, and which 
had its highest type in that victorious emperor. It was the same 
spirit which, through our great masters, had already wonderfully 
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aroused the youth of that people which had so long forgotten it, 
and had inspired them for the great deed of liberating their country, 
frowned upon and opposed though they were by those about them. 
Upon this strong foundation of Germanism the German rulers 
could build their thrones as strongly and safely as though they 
built for all eternity ; for it had the strength of absolute loyalty 
—of the true Germanic love of the people for its princes—a love 
which needs no mediators. 

It was at this very time of the great struggle and victory, that the 
greatest of the masters lived—those in whom the spirit of this con- 
quering force had shown itself anew. Goethe and Beethoven were 
still alive ; and in Weber’s pure and noble strains the young genius 
of Germany took possession of the stage in the inspiring sounds 
of music. Thus this revival of the Germanic spirit need not have 
lacked, at the moment of completing its work of founding an inde- 
pendent political civilization, the noble aid of being able to reveal 
itself in living energy in the domain of art also. Indeed, this artis- 
tic development would for the first time, upheld by political power, 
have taken on its most perfect national form, which before, isolated 
as it was, it had never been able to assume. It is only through the 
stage that a national art can become truly the property of the peo- 
ple; and only when the great part which belongs to the stage in 
popularizing and embodying art is properly secured to it, can this 
art attain to a full and free national life in other branches. A true, 
living, national drama, elevated to the height of an artistic ideal, is 
the real, pure, invigorating source of all other national.art-life, and 
the most complete expression of national culture. Thus the wretched 
condition of the modern European stage, thoroughly unnational and 
inartistic, and supplied from the sweepings of the lower class French 
theatres, is one of the surest gauges of the spirit of modern Euro- 
pean civilization in general. 

Goethe and Schiller had also striven to develop the spirit of the 
people by means of the stage ; but they were compelled to work far 
in advance of the theatre’s capabilities, as it existed in their time ; 
and it would have been the part of the stage to follow after them— 
just as the German princes had had to follow hurriedly after the po- 
litical spirit that had run before them, in order to secure to them- 
selves the element of strength that it furnished. But when at 
length German music succeeded in inspiring the stage to a complete 
revival by breathing into it the breath of a new life, this was the 
decisive moment when an intelligent support of native art, by a 
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power as truly national, should have given the surest confirmation 
of the victory of German culture over foreign civilization. That 
this did not happen and could not happen, showed on the other 
hand that the regenerated German spirit, in a restored German 
state, had suffered a most disastrous defeat, from which it has never 
been able to recover. 

The victorious end of the great conflict had preserved for the 
people its own rulers ; and the youth of the country, purified by its 
baptism of brave deeds, now showed itself ready and filled with 
lofty enthusiasm, for a worthy work of peace—prepared to help the 
princes to whom its efforts had secured their thrones, in developing 
a true German life among their people. In the associations of these 
young men, returning from the turmoil of war to their studies at 
the universities, there lived the noble spirit of their beloved Schil- 
ler, now first accomplishing its real results—laboring everywhere to 
purify the morals of the people—to ennoble alike their inner and 
outward life. Up to this time the rough coarseness of the vaga- 
bond mercenaries of the Thirty Years’ war had prevailed and been 
transmitted among the German students—their method, in the so- 
cieties they called their “ Landsmannschaften,” of protesting noisi- 
ly against the Frenchified civilization of the Philistines. But now 
this barbaric spirit was banished from the more serious temper of a 
youth inspired by the great works of their country’s classic writers, 
and hardened by the battles of the war of liberation—men in the 
old-German blouses of the Burschenschaft, under which beat pure 
and fiery German hearts. In the place of the old coarseness and 
brutality, were set a healthy vigor and the true enthusiasm of the 
new-born national life. The rescued princes, amid their own dip- 
lomatic peace-making, saw all this, and were alarmed at this new 
strength. They had thought of nothing but the restoration of the 
Bourbon system and of the spirit of despotism on the thrones of 
Europe, with which the light-hearted Congress of Vienna, after all 
the long terrors of the war, had thought it could easiest settle all 
the troubles of the day—at the same time securing for the ruling 
powers the return of all those pomps and pleasures which the end 
of the last century seemed to have buried for ever. And now all 
at once the terrible spirit of the great French Revolution, to which 
all those princely pleasures had fallen victim, seemed about to re- 
appear in their own country : the “ deutscher Jiingling ” was looked 
upon as a Jacobin; and the fear of a national spirit thus miscon- 
ceived and misinterpreted was the only thing which the rulers of 
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the time seemed to have learned from these hopeful beginnings of 
a national revival. The wretched, stupefying period of Reaction 
began ; the hunting down of demagogues laid waste our country 
just as it was springing into fresh national life. Ata time when 
Beethoven was composing his last and greatest works, when W eber’s 
“ Freischiitz,” “Euryanthe,” and “Oberon” were coming into being, 
when Goethe was finishing his “ Faust ”—at such a time, just after 
the mightiest uprising of the national spirit for the liberation of the 
Fatherland, we are confronted with this picture of complete oppres- 
sion of everything German, of the entire destruction of every living 
nucleus for the development of a domestic or political national life. 
The great manifestation of the national genius in the works of those 
mighty masters remains without a trace of influence upon the fur- 
ther history of the nation. Between the people and their art, as 
between the people and their princes, a mutual misunderstanding, 
the German’s misunderstanding even of himself, kept alive by fear 
and repression, and continually growing greater and greater, has 
raised a barrier that shuts out light and air from both alike. From 
this time on there is no true German life, no real German history. 
Precisely what the German rulers had been led to fear by their 
pitiable misconception of the noble aspirations of Young Germany, 
became, through their own policy, which cut the very ground from 
under their feet, a thing seriously to de feared. The German youth, 
mistaken for a “ Jacobin,” must of necessity be driven by this policy 
into a kind of counterfeit Jacobinism. The spirit of freedom was 
once for all aroused, and was striving to realize its aims. If it could 
not do this in a way befitting the genius of the nation and the na- 
tion’s needs, there were the new international methods to offer it a 
welcome channel for its expression. Naturally and independently 
developed in true German fashion, out of the nobly enthusiastic 
heart of Young Germany, it might have helped the country to a true 
national culture, embodying all that was best in it. The old beau- 
tiful loyalty between prince and people might have been revived in 
its full vigor. But the idea of liberty came with its foreign signifi- 
cation, as a resistance to something, and in this form secretly took 
more and more hold upon the minds of Germans, who no longer had 
a Fatherland in which they could feel themselves at home. The 
French idea of revolution, proclaiming itself as a kind of inter- 
national panacea, began to seem the true way to be rid of every 
national evil, and was exchanged, in the minds of the German peo- 
ple, longing for an ideal freedom, for the significance—so shame- 
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fully misunderstood— of the real revival of national feeling. If the 
normal and healthy influence of its own strength was repressed in 
Germany, this external foreign influence made its way the more 
easily. When the revolutionary tempests of 1830 broke out in the 
metropolis of the west—the city that still ruled the world—and 
among the restless, rebeilious Slavic peoples of the east, this ele- 
ment began in earnest to threaten the ruling powers of Germany, 
hardly yet secure upon their thrones, with that dreaded destruction 
which, if successful, it must certainly have brought to the last 
vestiges of German thought, German life, and German art. 

It was at this eventful time, at the beginning of the fourth 
decade of our century, that, as a boy of seventeen, I made my first 
real entry into life ; to feel, with all the strength of a peculiarly re- 
ceptive nature, all the wonderful impressions it conveyed. I was 
never a marvel of musical precocity ; at a very early age a taste for 
poetry had struggled with a taste for music, for the mastery in 
my mind. It was only the knowledge of Beethoven’s symphonies, 
gained when I was a boy of fifteen, that first decided me finally and 
passionately in favor of music ; though it had always (especially 
through Weber’s “ Freischiitz”) had the strongest effect upon me. 
In my boyhood, which was passed in Dresden, I had seen the revered 
composer of this incomparable work (Weber was then a Kapell- 
meister in the city), and had even met him at our house ; and the 
touching picture of his spiritual, shadowy figure, joined with the 
powerful, vivid effect of his composition as I had heard it on the 
stage, had left upon my mind an impression too deep to be forgotten. 
Beethoven’s symphonies, to which, though entirely without any spe- 
cial musical study, I devoted myself with passionate enthusiasm, 
finally gave music in my eyes a fairly supernatural power (eine ganz 
dimonische Macht), which, it seemed to me, I could not measure by 
any ordinary outward standard. Their harmonies and movements 
appeared to me rather like ghostly, spiritual forces, which seemed to 
address themselves to me individually, and to take on the most fan- 
tastic shapes. The knowledge taught me as pedantically and dryly 
as possible at school was, of course, of no avail against a power 
of such strange fascinations. I had suddenly become a musician, 
though, at the same time, my instinct of poetic imitation, which I 
had even as a child practiced on Shakespeare and the antique trage- 
dies, did not quite leave me. It sought rather to pay a tribute, 
however small, in the shape of some /ibretti which I composed, to the 
mighty Demon of music that had so taken possession of me. 
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Returning to my native city of Leipsic, and for the first time 
really beginning life there, I saw with amazement how great had 
been the effects, even there, of the Paris Revolution of July, 1830— 
effects which showed themselves in students’ insurrections and in 
riots among the working classes. My young blood, for the first 
time fully aroused, hurried me into the ranks of the students, whose 
society seemed to me a marvelous realization of my ideas of liberty 
and vigor, and among whom I soon had a right to count myself 
as a regularly professed student of music. At the same time the 
Polish insurrection also began to have its exciting effect upon me. 
Polish emigrants, haughty, handsome men, who fascinated me and 
filled me with the deepest sympathy for the sad fate of their coun- 
try, came to Leipsic, and I became acquainted with numbers of 
them. All this wrought more and more upon my mind, both in 
fancy and reality. 

Meanwhile I had ventured into the light of publicity as a com- 
poser. The impressions of Weber’s and Beethoven’s music, which 
were so vivid a part of my being, and stimulated me to attempts at 
imitation, were not, as I had soon to confess, so easily to be repro- 
duced in any reasonably adequate way, without a regular study 
of musical theory. At length, therefore, I threw myself into this 
study with an ardor that in a relatively short time gave me com- 
plete self-reliance in the use of musical laws and forms. My first 
opera, “The Fairies,” which I now composed, to a text written by 
myself from a legend by Gozzi, was entirely in the romantic style 
of Weber and Marschner. But the high art-ideals which I held 
were soon to receive an irresistible shock from the increasing influ- 
ences of real life. The same elements which had only appealed to 
my fancy in the results of the revolutionary movements in the coun- 
tries about me, now roused my over-fiery youthful blood as I found 
them again in the works of Heinse, which I had begun to read with 
great avidity. He was the apostle of a kind of unlimited ewsthetic 
sensuousness; and I gained the same ideas from my acquaintance 
with that new school of “ young German” literature, which attacked 
with fiery vehemence the life of o/d Germany, now exhausted and 
moribund under the weight of political oppression. One writer of 
this school, Heinrich Laube, the author of “ Young Europe,” was at 
that time my personal friend. 

Added to all this came the impression made upon me by a 
benefit-performance given in Leipsic by the great dramatic artist 
Wilhelmine Schréder-Devrient, whose talents converted Bellini’s 
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“Romeo ”—a work in itself destitute of every trace of the strength 
which had attracted me in my favorite German composer—into a 
performance of the highest dramatic merit. Such experiences 
opened my eyes to the realities about me. I had been forced to 
the discovery that those works which had had such a wondrous, 
vivid existence in my own imagination, became, in the hands of 
the actual representatives of my art, mere dead, colorless, and life- 
less ghosts, which were powerless to impress my ardent tempera- 
ment, craving fresh, vigorous realities. This was hopelessly evident 
to me, and struck me with new force, at a performance which I heard 
of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, that mystic source of what had 
been my highest ecstasies—a performance given under the lead of a 
Kapellmeister of the famous Leipsic Gewandhaus concerts. But 
now at last I saw upon the stage, ranged in opposition to this piti- 
able state of serious German art in general, a new element, pulsating 
with new fire—an element such as I longed for, let its artistic value 
be what it might. In the form of a great artist this element pos- 
sessed all the possibility of such artistic impressions as I had never 
seen produced in the spiritless performance of even our greatest 
masterpieces. 

Under the influence of this storm of superabundant youthful 
vitality I passed into the period in which it may be said that I 
sowed my musical “wild oats”—a phase which I can not call a 
change in my character or even taste, but rather an awakening to 
the importance of what was living and vigorous. The result of 
this condition was the writing and composition of a second opera— 
this time entirely in the French and even in the Italian style—the 
“ Love-Veto ”—a wild, revolutionary, recklessly sensuous transforma- 
tion of Shakespeare’s serious “ Measure for Measure.” Music had 
now become a living thing to me, instead of a mystery ; but how 
different a thing from what, in the days when it had seemed a 
mystery, I had imagined it! And yet this new life which it had 
assumed, by transferring it to the actual stage of a theatre, accom- 
plished precisely what I had longed for in that earlier time. What 
I had still to attain was the true ideal form in which this new life, 
so indispensable to the perfection of my art, must be embodied. 

I now began the practical professional life of a musician, as con- 
ductor at some of the city theatres, and had ample opportunity to 
revel at pleasure in my new element. I found myself ardently 
absorbing the fresh, light, and volatile art of the day, to reproduce it 
with equal ardor in my own work. Thus, even within the narrow 
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limits in which I then moved, I lived over again in my own person 
the history of the whole spirit of the time, as it found characteris- 
tic expression in the art and literature around me. Modern litera- 
ture had broken completely with all that was old, great, and ven- 
erable—elements which seemed to it to be part and parcel of that 
dishonored and despised Germany of the past which it was seeking 
to change so completely. The last vestiges of the true Germanic 
character, which, in a form full of idealism, art, and genius, had 
attempted, through the writings of the romantic school, to make an 
oasis in the great national desert, were scoffed at and rooted out by 
the revolutionary spirit of criticism that came to us from the West. 
It is particularly characteristic of this movement that the two most 
famous and talented writers of this period of destruction, Birne 
and Heine, were not of German origin, but came from that race 
of mediators and negotiators whose influence was from this time to 
spread its truly “international” power more and more widely over 
Germany. But not these writers alone furthered this tendency. 
The so-called “ young Germans” also tried, in their many-volumed 
romances, to stamp the foreign element which brought this new, 
fresh movement into our moribund literature, as that veritable mod- 
ern “international” spirit, whose chosen “champions” they so 
boldly declared themselves. 

This movement was to have still greater successes and results . 
in the domain of music. Here the foreign, un-German element had 
been a decided—even an unresisted—victor over the few imitative, 
distorted remnants of our great national art. The lively, sparkling 
compositions of Auber and Rossini, the best fruits of the French 
and Italian style, now ruled the German stage; works in which 
really national characteristics and great talents found most charm- 
ing expression, and which culminated in the musical glorification of 
the idea of revolution, as in “ La Muette de Portici” (Masaniello) 
and in “ William Tell.” But this was not enough. That race of go- 
betweens must once more, and at exactly the right moment, give us 
a man of peculiar talents, whose task it was to complete the estrange- 
ment of the Germans from the art that was peculiarly their own. 
This man—who put upon the stage, with every appliance of show 
and glitter, and with all the refinements of theatrical effect, the 
highest development of the most effective modern art-elements—a 
Mischmasch of all styles and methods in the form of the great 
“ Historical Opera”—this man was Meyerbeer. From Beethoven’s 
symphonies to Meyerbeer’s opera—what a fearful stride is this! 
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But how could the German of that day fail to take it, even with 
enthusiasm, after his whole national character and being had been 
so utterly destroyed or taken away from him during those years 
that had passed since the war of liberation, that Beethoven’s Ger- 
man musie must seem to him something entirely foreign ; some- 
thing without effect upon him ; something eccentric and repellent ; 
the extreme extravagance of an isolated man overweighted by his 
genius ; something the imitation or development of which was to 
be fearfully and carefully avoided? The German mind, losing more 
and more of its better self, fairly detested his latest artistic produc- 
tions. It let Weber die in a foreign land among strangers ; it laid 
away in the dusty corners of its libraries Goethe’s now completed 
“ Faust,” as a dry, unintelligible jumble of mysteries written by a 
poet of the last century, grown old amid the atmosphere of courts ; 
aud now it deserted Beethoven, whom it pronounced a mere mad- 
man, for Meyerbeer, whom it declared the greatest of modern 
geniuses, and reveled amid the “revolutionary” music of “The 
Huguenots,” in dreams of a coming day of freedom for itself— 
taking the doubtfully religious flavor of the work as a bit of piquant 
historic spice which the author had infused into it. 

But though in this department of art there was now nothing 
but coarseness and triviality, there was another direction in which 
a finer taste and a real artistic talent revived among us, and did its 
best, also, to settle our account with the great past—a past which 
it: found rather uncomfortable to look back upon. Here, too, a 
member of that ubiquitous, talented race took the lead. Men- 
delssohn undertook with his delicate hand—his exquisite special 
talent for a kind of musical landscape-painting—to lead the edu- 
cated classes of Germany as far away from the dreaded and mis- 
understood extravagances of a Beethoven, and from the sublime 
prospect opened to national art by his later works, as from those 
rude theatrical orgies which his more refined taste so detested in 
the historical opera of his fellow-Hebrew. He was the savior of 
music in the salon—and with him the concert-room, and now and 
then even the church, did duty as a salon also. Amid all the tem- 
pests of revolution he gave to his art a delicate, smooth, quiet, cool, 
. and agreeably tranquil form that excited nobody, and had no aim 
but to please the modern cultivated taste, and to give it occasion- 
ally, amid the shifting and turmoil of the times, the consolation of 
a little pleasing and elegant entertainment. A new idea in art was 
developed—the embodiment in it of a graceful, good-society ele- 
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ment, quite foreign to the nation’s character and social life. Soon, 
however, this kind of art, which had been received with a general 
and joyful welcome, ventured out of the narrow limits of that talent 
which was so well fitted to represent it, to attempt to assume the 
larger forms used by the great geniuses of an earlier period. It 
attracted to these aims that feebly defined yet really earnest and 
meditative kind of German talent that still existed ; and Robert 
Schumann, a tasteful composer of little spirited and pleasant songs 
and pieces for the piano-forte—a genre painter to the other’s land- 
scape—now began to write symphonies, oratorios, and operas. The 
educated German—who no longer believed in a great living national 
art, but in his vague longing for political freedom was very fond of 
using empty phrases about the now forgotten “German element ”— 
saw in these works the noble achievements of a truly reawakened 
“German art-spirit”; and, contrasting them with the prevailing 
crude realism and trivial sensuousness of the “international” art 
which he saw presented to the public, he felt himself bound to ad- 
mire them enthusiastically when he heard them performed in the 
more exclusive concert-room. Thus the German intellect degen- 
erated into a condition of complete unproductiveness in art, sever- 
ing the living and active bonds that bound it to a great national 
past, and undertaking to create, unaided, an art intended only for 
“amateurs” and “connoisseurs.” 

I could not feel myself drawn toward such an art. The crudest 
realism that contained an element of true strength had more attrac- 
tion for me—seemed more at one with my ideas. Even the “ great 
historical opera,” the culminating point of the foreign taste that 
had migrated into Germany, where it had been transformed into 
the very reverse of its original form, and had taken on much that 
was repulsive and unnatural—even this caught my attention for a 
time. I saw in it the greatest development that the rich accessories 
of art could attain, in the effort to produce a combined dramatic 
and musical effect ; and even this was higher than mere tediousness 
and emptiness. I did not yet appreciate the fact that this whole 
school must, of necessity, be wanting in all ideal tendencies; I 
thought that this want resulted only from the erroneous method of 
one particular artist. I endeavored to elevate myself above the 
triviality and coarseness of this strangely attractive phase of art ; 
and with this aim I wrote and composed my “ Rienzi” in the same 
form—as an historic opera—and with an even greater use of all 
possible theatrical effects. The same revolutionary fire showed in 
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it that had blazed so fiercely and recklessly in my “ Love-Veto”; 
but it had become a clearer flame, and my hero could really be con- 
sidered an ideal personage, whom it was only necessary to compare 
with Meyerbeer’s “Prophet” to see whither my artistic instincts 
were leading me. But, as they always led me toward something 
real and living, they necessarily led me away from my German 
fatherland. There I saw no possible chance for the production 
of my new work—only fitted, as it was, to be produced upon the 
largest scale, and with the most ample accessories. What was this 
Germany to me, whose most important and most vigorous works 
were, after all, only importations from abroad? The desire seized 
me to go myself into the outside world whence these things came ; 
impelled me—and this is especially characteristic of my whole 
feeling—to go straight to the center of this modern life—to Paris 
itself. It was there that my eyes were to be opened to the sacrifice 
that I had made to the tendencies of the day; and there, too, that 
I was to become fully conscious of that longing for the ideal which 
was already awakening within me, and which was later to bring me 
to my home again, and to bring my home to me. 

Almost entirely without money, and with hardly even the neces- 
sary acquaintance with the French language, I started, under the 
impulse of my hasty decision, and reached my goal after an extra- 
ordinarily protracted voyage, in a sailing ship, from the Russian 
shore of the Baltic by way of England. How soon I had to realize 
that here in Paris it was literally impossible for a stranger, without 
means or introduction, to make himself known in any way! After 
- countless vain attempts to gain a hearing from influential people, I 
was glad to barely support life by the most menial labor. My great 
opera, the goal of my wishes, still hovered before me, with all its 
seductive splendors, during this time of utter wretchedness and 
poverty ; I saw about me the very rich and brilliant accessories I 
needed for it ; but saw them thrown away on the enviably exact 
and correct production of petty and artificial art-works, and ruled 
by the useless dilettantism of spiritless music. Of any real living 
element of national feeling, such as 1s embodied in a truly noble 
art, I found nothing here any more than elsewhere ; the spirit that 
had penetrated from abroad like a life-giving current into my own 
sadly lifeless country seemed here to be fenced about with conven- 
tional forms, to be inaccessible to every one who was not fortunate 
enough to belong among the protégés of the powers which alone 
controlled all art matters. It grew more and more obvious to me 
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that it was impossible to infuse any ideal element into institutions 
so encompassed with inartistic conventionalities ; and the better 
spirit in me—which I could only think of as the spirit of our great 
German school of music—rebelled more and more against them, 
The revolutionary feeling of the time now took once for all a dif- 
ferent turn, and changed into an uncontrollable spirit of revolt 
against the methods employed in the public administration of art 
matters. And in this—where, alone among strangers as I was, I 
must have given myself up for lost without some powerful help— 
the Fatherland I had left and forgotten came to my aid. 

In this foreign land I heard for the first time, under Habeneck’s 
admirable leadership at the Conservatoire, really finished perfor- 
mances of Beethoven’s symphonies. The long-lost wonder-world 
of my youth opened again to my manhood, seeming once more like 
a blessed reality amid a maze of shifting, ghostly dreams. Inspired 
by such experiences, I again composed a serious symphonic work in 
the pure German style—“ A Faust Overture” (eine Faust Ouver- 
tare), and began the writing and composition of a new and dra- 
matic work—thoroughly romantic and thoroughly German in spirit 
—which I finished in an extraordinarily short time. On the voyage 
to England, along the Scandinavian coast, I had heard for the first 
time from the sailors the remarkable legend of the “ Flying Dutch- 
man ”—that ghostly mariner, compelled by a terrible curse to wan- 
der over the seas, ever seeking for home, and seeking it in vain. I 
felt myself overcome by the same fearful loneliness in the midst of 
the great ocean of a foreign land, and filled with a mighty longing 
for the home that now seemed to me transformed and glorified. 
The adaptation of this romantic legend led me into a new direction 
in my artistic development—a direction which was truly German 
and truly ideal, and in which a singular stroke of fortune was soon 
to help me on still farther. For here, among strangers, I was for 
the first time to become acquainted with the great world of German 
legend. I read the story of “'Tannhiuser,” and this sympathetic, 
tragic figure made a powerful impression upon me, and showed me 
—especially when I connected it with the “Singerkrieg” on the 
Wartburg—the possible material of a great, seriously-conceived 
musical drama. I also read the old German poem on this “ Singer- 
krieg,” and found added to it the legend of Lohengrin. A new 
world opened before me. Here was the ideal form suddenly of- 
fered to me in all its glory—that form which, in the world about 
me, however brilliant and great it seemed, could have so little part 
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in the productions of that popular and only school of art which I 
saw prevailed both in the drama and in music. Here were sudden- 
ly revealed, in their true artistic form, the noblest, most character- 
istic, deepest, and strongest elements of the primal Germanic spirit. 
The work which I conceived could never take its place, I knew, 
upon a stage controlled by the world-ruling “ grand opera,” could 
never find its production in this place to which my madness had 
brought me—this center of a modern life which was satisfied with 
the art it found there. It was on German soil, the soil of my own 
home, toward which I was now drawn by the most passionate long- 
_ ing, that the art I dreamed of could alone take root. I had yet to 
learn that this home was but an ideal which existed only in my 
imagination, and which the reality was very far from fulfilling. 
And now a most miraculous thing happened. In the midst of 
my longing there actually came from Germany a summons—to me, 
the utterly unknown! My “ Rienzi,” which I had sent home in 
despair—my work that I had composed only with a view to its per- 
formance abroad, and that I had already given up—had brought 
me into notice in Germany. In Dresden, where my beloved mas- 
ter, Weber, had lived and labored, my opera had been accepted 
and was to be brought out at once. And the German artist, now a 
man of thirty, hastily gathered together the results of his experience 
in the foreign capital, and carrying with him “ The Flying Dutch- 
man” and the schemes of “ Tannhiiuser” and “ Lohengrin,” hurried 
back, filled with happy hopes, across the Rhine to his now regained 
Fatherland. 
Ricuarp WAGNER. 











I. 
THE DIARY OF A PUBLIC MAN. 


UNPUBLISHED PASSAGES OF THE SECRET HISTORY OF THE 
AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. 


“og a contribution to what may be called the interior history 
of the American Civil War, the editor of the “North American 
Review ” takes great pleasure in laying before his readers a series 
of extracts from the diary of a public man intimately connected 
with the political movement of those dark and troubled times. He 
is not permitted to make public the whole of this diary, and he has 
confined his own editorial supervision of it to formulating under 
my and expressive headings the incidents and events referred to 
in the extracts which have been put at his service. When men still 
living, but not now in the arena of politics, are referred to, it has 
been thought best to omit their names, save in two or three cases 
which will explain themselves ; and, in regard to all that is set down 
in the diary, the editor has a firm conviction that the author of it 
was actuated by a single desire to state things as they were, or 
at least as he had reason at the time to believe that they were. 
Those who are most familiar with the true and intimate history of 
the exciting times covered by this diary will be the most competent 
judges of the general fidelity and accuracy of this picture of them ; 
nor can it be without profit for the young men of the present gen- 
eration to be thus brought face to face, as it were, with the doubts, 
the fears, the hopes, the passions, and the intrigues through which 
the great crisis of 1861 was reached. It is always a matter of ex- 
treme delicacy to decide upon the proper moment at which private 
memorials of great political epochs should see the light. If there is 
danger by a premature publicity of wounding feelings which should 
be sacred, there is danger also in delaying such publications until all 
those who figured on the stage of political affairs have passed away, 
and no voice can be lifted to correct or to complete the tales told in 
their pages. In this instance it is a that both of these perils 
have been avoided. While many of the leading personages whose 
individual tendencies, ideas, or interest, gravely and decisively af- 
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fected the cause of American history just before and throughout the 
Civil War are now no. more, many others survive to criticise with 
intelligence and to elucidate with authority the views and the judg- 
ments recorded in this diary from day to day under the stress of 
each day’s crowding story.—Eb1ror. } 


PRESIDENT BUCHANAN AND SOUTH CAROLINA, 


Washington, December 28, 1860.—A long conversation this even- 
ing with Mr. Orr, who called on me, which leaves me more than 
anxious about the situation. He assures me that he and his col- 
leagues received the most positive assurances to-day from President 
Buchanan that he would receive them and confer with them, and 
that these assurances were given them by Mr. B——, who certainly 
holds the most confidential relations with the President, not only as 
an editor of the official paper but personally. He declared to Mr. 
Orr that Anderson’s movement from Moultrie to Sumter was entire- 
ly without orders from Washington, and offered to bring him into 
communication with Mr. Floyd on that point, which offer Mr. Orr 
very properly declined, on the ground that he represented a “ for- 
eign state,” and could not assume to get at the actions and purposes 
of the United States Government through any public officer in a 
private way, but must be first regularly recognized by the head of 
the United States Government. He said this so seriously that I 
repressed the inclination to smile which involuntarily rose in me. 
I have known Mr. Orr so long and like him so much that I am 
almost equally loath to think him capable of playing a comedy part 
in such a matter as this, and of really believing in the possibility of 
the wild scheme upon which the secession of South Carolina seems 
to have been projected and carried out. He absolutely insists that 
he sees no constitutional reason why the Federal Government should 
refuse to recognize the withdrawal of South Carolina from the 
Union, since the recognition of the Federal Government by South 
Carolina is conceded to have been essential to the establishment of 
that Government. He brought up the old cases of North Carolina 
and Rhode Island, and put at me, with an air of expected triumph, 
the question, “If Massachusetts had acted on the express language 
of Josiah Quincy at the time of the acquisition of Louisiana, de- 
claring the Constitution abolished by that acquisition, what legal 
authority would there have been in the Executive of the United 
States to declare Massachusetts in rebellion and march troops to re- 
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duce her?” I tried to make him see that the cases were not analo- 
gous, but without effect, nor could I bring him to admit my point 
that the provision made in the Constitution for the regulation of 
Congressional elections in the several States by Congress itself, in 
case any State should refuse or neglect to ordain regulations for 
such elections, carried with it the concession to the Federal Govern- 
ment of an implied power to prevent any particular State from in- 
validating the general compact by a failure to fulfill its particular 
obligations. He intimated to me that for his own part he would 
be perfectly willing to let the claim of the United States over the 
Federal property in South Carolina be adjudicated by the Supreme 
Court, under a special convention to that effect between South Car- 
olina and the United States, after the President had recognized the 
action by which South Carolina withdrew her “ delegations of sov- 
ereignty ” to the Federal Government. He was careful to impress 
on me, however, that this was simply his own personal disposition, 
and not his disposition as a Commissioner. 

All this was but incidental to his main object in calling on me, 
which was to urge my coéperation with Mr. Seward to strengthen 
the hands of the President in ordering Major Anderson back at 
once to Fort Moultrie. He explained to me that, by this unauthor- 
ized transfer of his small force to Fort Sumter, Anderson had 
immensely strengthened the war secessionists, not only in South 
Carolina but in other States, who were loudly proclaiming it as un- 
answerable evidence of an intention on the part of the United 
States to coerce South Carolina, and to take the initiative in plung- 
ing the country into a horrible civil strife, which would be sure to 
divide the North, and in which the West would eventually find 
itself on the side of the South. He had seen Mr. Seward during 
the day, who had fully agreed with him that Anderson’s movement 
was a most unfortunate one, and had suggested that the matter 
might be arranged if South Carolina would evacuate Fort Moultrie 
and allow Anderson to reoccupy that post, both parties agreeing 
that Fort Sumter should not be occupied at all by either. This 
would, in fact, Mr. Orr said, be conceding almost everything to the 
United States, as Sumter could not be held against a sea force, and 
Moultrie commands the town. His explanation of Anderson’s 
movement is that he lost his head over the excitement of two or 
three of his younger officers, who were not very sensible, and who 
had got themselves into hot water on shore with some of the brawl- 
ing and silly young Sea Island bloods of Charleston. As to the 
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willingness of South Carolina to come into such an arrangement of 
course he could not speak, though he did not believe that Moultrie 
would have been occupied to-day excepting to afford a basis for it. 
I agreed with him that anything which could properly be done to 
avert an armed collision between the forces of the United States 
and those of any State, in the present troubled and alarmed condi- 
tion of the public mind, ought to be done ; but I frankly told him 
I did not believe Mr. Buchanan would take the responsibility of 
ordering Anderson to evacuate Fort Sumter and return to Fort 
Moultrie, and asked him what reason, if any, he had to think other- 
wise. He hesitated a little, and finally told me that Mr. Seward 
had given him reason to think the decision could be brought about 
through the influence of Senator ——, whose term expires in March, 
but who has great personal weight with the President, and, as a 
Southern man by birth and a pronounced Breckenridge Democrat, 
no inconsiderable hold upon the more extreme Southern men, par- 
ticularly of the Gulf States. Mr. Seward, in fact, told him that the 
subject had been discussed by him with this gentleman last night 
pretty fully, and that he thought Mr. Buchanan could be led to see 
that the crisis was an imminent one, and must be dealt with deci- 
sively at once. 


SOUTH CAROLINA NOT IN FAVOR OF A CONFEDERACY. 


For his own part, Mr. Orr admitted that he deprecated above all 
things any course of action which would strengthen the Confeder- 
ate party in South Carolina. He did not wish to see a Confederate 
States government formed, because he regarded it—and there I 
agreed with him—as sure to put new obstacles in the way of the 
final adjustment so imperatively necessary to the well-being of all 
sections of the country. He thought that if the United States 
Government would at once adjust the Fort Sumter difficulty, and 
recognize the secession of South Carolina as an accomplished fact 
within the purview of the Constitution, the Independent party, as 
he called it, in South Carolina would at once come forward and 
check the now growing drift toward a new Confederacy. The 
most earnest and best heads in South Carolina, he said, had no wish 
to see the State linked too closely with the great cotton-growing 
Gulf States, which had already “sucked so much of her blood.” 
They looked to the central West and the upper Mississippi and 
Ohio region as the railway history of the State indicated, and would 
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not be displeased if the State could be let entirely alone, as Rhode 
Island tried to be at the time when the Constitution was formed. 
In short, he pretty plainly admitted that South Carolina was more 
annoyed than gratified by the eagerness of Georgia and the Gulf 
States to follow her lead, and that nothing but the threatening 
attitude given to the United States by such acts as the occupation 
of Fort Sumter could determine the victory in that State of the 
Confederate over the Independent movement. 

I could not listen to Mr. Orr without a feeling of sympathy, for 
it was plain to me that he was honestly trying to make the best of 
what he felt to be a wretched business, and that at heart he was as 
good a Union man as anybody in Connecticut or New York. But 
when I asked him whether South Carolina, in case her absolute in- 
dependence could be established, would not at once proceed to make 
herself a free State, and whether, wedged into the Gulf and the 
middle West as she is, she would not make any protective system 
adopted by the rest of the country a failure, he could not answer 
in the negative. He got away from the point pretty smartly 
though, by asking me whether a free-trade policy adopted from 
South Carolina to the Mexican border would not be a harder blow 
at our Whig system than a free-trade policy confined to South 
Carolina. I asked him whether Governor Pickens, who seems, 
from what Mr. Orr told me—there is absolutely nothing trust- 
worthy in the papers about it—to have ordered the occupation of 
Moultrie and Fort Pinckney, is really in sympathy with the se- 
cession movement. He smiled, and asked me if I knew Mrs. 
Pickens. “Mrs. Pickens, you may be sure,” he said, “would not 
be well pleased to represent a petty republic abroad. But I sup- 
pose you know,” he went on, “that Pickens is the man who was 
born insensible to fear. I don’t think he is likely to oppose any 
reasonable settlement, but he will never originate one.” One of 
Mr. Orr’s colleagues, whom I did not think it necessary or desirable 
to see, came for him and took him away in a carriage. Almost his 
last words were, “ You may be perfectly sure that we shall be re- 
ceived and treated with.” 


SENATOR DOUGLAS ON BUCHANAN AND LINCOLN, 


He had hardly gone before Mr. Douglas called, in a state of 
some excitement. He had a story, the origin of which he would 
not give me, but which, he said, he believed: that Anderson’s 
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movement was preconcerted through one Doubleday, an officer, as 
I understood him, of the garrison, with “Ben Wade,” and was in- 
tended to make a pacific settlement of the questions at issue impos- 
sible. I tried to reason him out of this idea, but he clung to and 
dwelt on it till he suddenly and unconsciously gave me the cue to 
his object in bringing it to me by saying: “Mind, I don’t for a 
moment suspect Lincoln of any part in this. Nobody knows Abe 
Lincoln better than I do, and he is not capable of such an act. 
Besides, it is quite incompatible with what I have heard from him” 
—he had said, when he checked himself with a little embarrass- 
ment, I thought, and went on—“ what I have heard of his pro- 
gramme. A collision and civil war will be fatal to his Administra- 

, tion and to him, and he knows it—he knows it,” Mr. Douglas re- 
peated with much emphasis. “But Wade and that gang are infu- 
riated at Seward’s coming into the Cabinet, and their object is to 
make it impossible for Lincoln to bring him into it. I think, as a 
‘friend of Seward’s, you ought to understand this.” 

I thanked him, but put the matter off with some slight remark, - 
and, without giving him my authority, asked him if he thought it 
likely Mr. Buchanan would receive the South Carolina Commission- 
ers. ‘Never, sir! never,” he exclaimed, his eyes flashing as he 
spoke. “He will never dare to do that, sir!” “What, not if he 
has given them to understand that he will?” I replied. “ Most 
certainly not, if he has given them to understand that he will. 
That would make it perfectly certain, sir, perfectly certain!” He 
‘then launched out into a kind of tirade on Mr. Buchanan’s duplicity 
and cowardice. I tried to check the torrent by dropping a remark 
that I had merely heard a rumor of the President’s intentions, but 
that was only pouring oil on the flames. “If there is such a rumor 
afoot,” he said, “it was put afoot by him, sir; by his own express 
‘proceeding, you may be sure. He likes to have people deceived in 
him—he enjoys treachery, sir, enjoys it as other men do a good 
cigar—he likes to sniff it up, sir, to relish it!” He finally cooled 
off with a story of his having got a political secret out about the 
Kansas-Nebraska business, which he wished propagated without 
caring to propagate it himself, or have his friends do so, by the 
simple expedient of sending a person to tell it to the President, 
after first getting his word on no account to mention it to any one. 
“Within six hours, sir, within six hours,” he exclaimed, “it was 

all over Washington, as I knew it would be!” 
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SECRETARY FLOYD AND THE PLOT TO ABDUCT BUCHANAN, 


Washington, December 29th.—This resignation of Floyd is of 
ill-omen for the speedy pacification of matters, as he would hardly 
have deprived Virginia of a seat in the Cabinet at this moment if 
he thought the corner could be turned. He is not a man of much 
account personally, and is, I believe, of desperate fortunes, at least 
such is the current rumor here ; but it was of considerable impor- 
tance that the post he held should be held by a Southern man at 
this juncture, if only to satisfy the country that South Carolina 
does not at all represent the South as a body in her movement, and 
his withdrawal at this moment, taken in conjunction with the law- 
less proceedings at Pittsburg the other day, will be sure to be 
interpreted by the mischief-makers as signifying exactly the con 
trary. The effects of all this upon our trade at this season of the 
year are already more disastrous than I can bear to think of. My 
letters from home grow worse and worse every week. No sort of 
progress is making in Congress meanwhile. B—— has just left me 
after half an hour of interesting talk. He shares my views as to 
the effect of Floyd’s withdrawal ; but a little to my surprise, I own, 
has no doubt that Floyd is a strong secessionist, though not of the 
wilder sort, and founds this opinion of him on a most extraordinary 
story, for the truth of which he vouches. Certainly Wigfall has 
the eye of a man capable of anything—“ The eye of an old sea- 
rover,” as Mary G—— describes it, but it staggers me to think of 
his contriving such a scheme as B—— sets forth to me. On Mr. 
Cushing’s return from Columbia the other day, re infecta, Wigfall 
(who, by the way, as I had forgotten till B—— reminded me of it, 
is a South Carolinian by birth) called together a few “choice 
spirits,” and proposed that President Buchanan should be kidnapped 
at once, and carried off to a secure place, which had been indicated 
to him by some persons in his confidence. This would call Mr. 
Breckenridge at once into the Executive chair, and, under the 
acting-Presidency of Mr. Breckenridge, Wigfall’s theory was, the 
whole South would feel secure against being “trapped into a war.” 
He was entirely in earnest, according to B——’s informant—whose 
name B—— did not give me, though he did tell me that he could 
not have put more faith in the story had it come to him from Wig- 
fall himself—and had fully prepared his plans. All that he needed 
was to be sure of certain details as to the opportunity of getting 
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safely out of Washington with his prisoner, and so on, and for these 
he needed the codperation of Floyd. 

He went to Floyd’s house—on Christmas night, I think B—— 
said—with one companion to make this strange proposal, which 
takes one back to the “good old days ” of the Scottish Stuarts, and 
there, in the basement room, Floyd’s usual cozy corner, set it forth 
and contended for it earnestly, quite losing his temper at last when 
Floyd positively refused to connive in any way at the performance. 
“Upon my word,” said B——, when he had got through with his 
strange story, “I am not sure, do you know, that Wigfall’s solution 
wouldn’t have been a good one, for then we should have known 
where we are; and now where are we?” He agrees with Mr. 
Douglas in thinking that President Buchanan probably has given 
the South Carolina Commissioners to understand that he will re- 
ceive them, and also that he as certainly will not receive them. 
That mission of Cushing’s was a most mischievously foolish per- 
formance, and he was the last man in the whole world to whom 
such a piece of work ought to have been confided, if it was to have 
been undertaken at all. After sending Cushing to her Convention 
to treat and make terms, it will be difficult for the President to 
make South Carolina or anybody else understand why he should 
not at least receive her Commissioners. It is this perpetual putting 
of each side in a false light toward the other which has brought us 
where we are, and, I much fear, may carry us on to worse things. 
B—— has seen Cushing since he got back, and tells me he never 
saw a man who showed clearer traces of having been broken down 
by sheer fright. “He is the boldest man within four walls, and the 
greatest coward out of doors,” said B——, “ that I ever knew in my 
life!” His description, from Cushing’s account, of the people of 
Charleston, and the state of mind they are in, was at once comical 
and alarming in the highest degree. Certainly, nothing approach- 
ing to it can exist anywhere else in the country, or, I suspect, out of 
pandemonium. 


WERE THE CAROLINIANS CHEATED ? 


January Ist.—I took the liberty of sending to-day to Mr. Orr, 
who brought me the story about President Buchanan’s intentions 
toward the South Carolina Commissioners, to ask him what he 
thought now of his informant. To my surprise, he tells me that 
Mr. B——, whom I had supposed to be entirely devoted to the 
personal interests of the President, persists in his original story, 
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and either is or affects to be excessively irritated at the position in 
which he has now been placed. Mr. Orr wishes the Commissioners 
to go home and make their report, but his colleagues insist upon 
sending in a letter to the President, which I fear will not mend 
matters at all; and which certainly must add to the difficulty about 
that wretched Fort Sumter, notwithstanding the singular confidence 
which Mr. Seward seems to feel in his own ability ultimately to 
secure a satisfactory arrangement of that affair by means quite out- 
side of the operations of the present Government, whatever those 
means may be. The South Carolina Commissioners profess to have 
positive information from New York that the President has ordered 
reénforcements to be sent to Sumter, and they are convinced, ac- 
cordingly, that he has been trifling with them simply to gain time 
for perfecting what they describe as a policy of aggression. 


WAS THE CONFEDERACY MEANT TO BE PERMANENT? 


January 13th.—A very long and interesting conversation with 
Senator Benjamin on the right of Louisiana to seize Federal posts 
within her territory without even going through the formality of 
a secession. He is too able and clear-headed a man not to feel 
how monstrous and indefensible such action is, but he evidently 
feels the ground giving way under him, and is but a child in the 
grasp of his colleague, who, though not to be compared with him 
intellectually, has all that he lacks in the way of consistency of pur- 
pose and strength of will. Virginia, he is convinced, will not join 
the secession movement on any terms, but will play the chief part 
in bringing about the final readjustment. 

My own letters from Richmond are to the same tenor. After 
a while I told him what I had heard yesterday from Mr. Aspinwall, 
whom it seems he knows very well, and offered to read him the re- 
markable letter from Mr. Aspinwall’s lawyer, a copy of which Mr. 
Aspinwall, at my request, was so good as to leave with me. It 
illustrates Benjamin’s alertness and accuracy of mind that before he 
had heard six sentences of the letter read he interrupted me with a 
smile, saying: “ You need not tell me who wrote that letter, Mr. 
——. I recognize the style of my excellent friend Mr. B——, of 
‘New York, and I can tell you what he goes on to say.” Which he 
accordingly proceeded to do, to my great surprise, with most ex- 
traordinary correctness and precision. In fact, I inferred necessarily 
that the views expressed by Mr. Aspinwall’s counsel must have 
been largely drawn from Mr. Benjamin himself, so completely do 
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they tally with his own diagnosis of the position, which is, curiously 
enough, that the leaders of the inchoate Confederacy are no more 
at one in their ultimate plans and purposes than, according to my 
best information, are the leaders in South Carolina. Mr. Benjamin 
thinks that the ablest of them really regard the experiment of a new 
Confederation as an effectual means of bringing the conservative 
masses of the Northern people to realize the necessity of revising 
radically the instrument of union. In his judgment, the Constitu- 
tion of 1789 has outlived its usefulness. Not only must new and defi- 
nite barriers be erected to check the play of the passions and opin- 
ions of one great section upon the interests and the rights of another 
great section, but the conditions under which the Presidency is cre- 
ated and held must be changed. The Presidential term must be 
longer, the President must cease to be reéligible, and a class of Gov- 
ernment functionaries, to hold their places during good behavior, 
must be called into being. I could detect, I thought, in his views on 
these points, a distinctly French turn of thought, but much that he 
said struck me as eminently sound and sagacious. He thinks not 
otherwise nor any better of President Buchanan than Mr. Douglas, 
though his opinion of Mr. Douglas is anything but flattering. 

He agrees with me that, by permitting the South Carolina forces 
to drive off by force the Star of the West, the Government have 
practically conceded to South Carolina all that she claims in the 
way of sovereignty, though he is not surprised, as I own I am, at 
the indifference, not to say apathy, with which this overt defiance 
to the Federal authority and this positive insult to the Federal flag 
have been received by the people of the North and West. Certainly, 
since we are not at this moment in the blaze of civil war, there 
would seem to be little reason to fear that we shall be overtaken by 
it at all. The chief peril seems to me now to lie in the long period 
of business prostration with which we are threatened, especially if 
Mr. Benjamin’s views are correct. Ido not believe that his Con- 
federate Government will lose the opportunity of establishing its 
free-trade system wherever its authority can extend while conduct- 
ing negotiations for a new organization of the Union, and irreparable 
damage may in this way be done our great manufacturing interests 
before any adjustment can be reached. 


SEWARD AND VIRGINIA. 


February 8, 1861.—1 can anticipate nothing from the Peace 
Convention. The Virginians are driving things, as I told Mr. Seddon 
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to-day, much too vehemently ; and the whole affair already assumes 
the aspect rather of an attempt to keep Virginia from seceding than 
of a settled effort to form a bridge for the return of the already 
seceded States. Nor am I at all reassured by his singular confidence 
in Mr. Seward, and his mysterious allusions to the skillful plans 
which Mr. Seward is maturing for an adjustment of our difficulties, 
He obviously has no respect for Mr. Seward’s character, and in fact 
admitted to me to-day as much, telling me a story of Mr. Seward’s 
visit to Richmond, and of a dinner there given him by a gentleman 
of distinction whose name he mentioned, but it has escaped me. At 
this dinner, according to Mr. Seddon, a number of gentlemen were 
invited to meet Governor Seward expressly because of their greater 
or less known sympathy with what were regarded as his strong 
views on the subject of slavery. Among these was Mr. Benjamin 
Watkins Leigh, a man conspicuous for the courageous way in which 
he maintained the ground that gradual emancipation was the policy 
which Virginia ought to adopt. I noted this name particularly, be- 
cause, in mentioning it, Mr. Seddon said : “ Leigh couldn’t come, 
and it was well he couldn’t, for he was such an old Trojan that, if 
Governor Seward had made the avowal before him which he made 
before the rest of the company, I believe Leigh would have been 
hardly restrained from insulting him on the spot.” 

This avowal was in effect as follows: After dinner, in the gen- 
eral conversation, some one venturing to ask Governor Seward how 
he could utter officially what the Virginians regarded as such trucu- 
lent language in regard to the way in which New York should treat 
Southern reclamations for runaway slaves, Governor Seward threw 
himself back in his chair, burst out laughing violently, and said : “ Is 
it possible you gentlemen suppose I believe any such —— nonsense 
as that? It’s all very. well, and in fact it’s necessary, to be said offi- 
cially up there in New York for the benefit of the voters, but surely 
we ought to be able to understand each other better over a dinner- 
table!” Now, it doesn’t matter in the least whether Mr. Seward 
did or did not say just this in Richmond. Something he must have 
said which makes it possible for such a story to be told and believed 
of him by men like Mr. Seddon ; and it is a serious public misfor- 
tune at such a time as this that such stories are told and believed 
by such men of the man who apparently is to control the first Re- 
publican Administration in the face of the greatest difficulties any 
American Administration has ever been called upon to encounter. 
From what Mr. Seward tells me, it is plain that he has more weight 
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with Mr. Lincoln than any other public man, or than all other pub- 
lic men put together ; and I confess I grow hourly more anxious as 
to the use that will be made of it. 


THE NEW YORK SENATORIAL CONTEST BETWEEN GREELEY AND 
EVARTS. 


I had a long conversation this evening with , of New York, 
on the issue of this senatorial election at Albany, which also puzzles 
me considerably, and is far from throwing any cheerful light on the 
outlook. He could tell me nothing of Judge Harris, the newly 
elected Senator, excepting that there is apparently nothing to tell of 
him beyond a good story of Mr. Thurlow Weed, who, being asked 
by some member of the Legislature, when Harris began to run up in 
the balloting, whether he knew Harris personally and thought him 
safe, replied : “ Do I know him personally? I should rather think 
Ido. I invented him!” Mr. says there is more truth than 
poetry in this. He is a warm personal friend of Mr. Evarts, who 
was generally designated as the successor of Mr. Seward, and he 
does not hesitate to say that he believes Mr. Evarts was deliberate- 
ly slaughtered by Mr. Weed at the instigation of Mr. Seward. 
They are the most incomprehensible people, these New York poli- 
ticians ; one seems never to get at the true inside of the really 
driving-wheel. In his indignation against Mr. Weed my friend 
—— was almost fair to Mr. Greeley. He says that Mr. Weed did 
not hesitate to say in all companies during the contest at Albany 
that he believed Mr. Greeley wishes to see secession admitted as 
of the essence of the Constitution, not only because he sympa- 
thizes with the Massachusetts abolitionists who proclaim the Union 
to be a covenant with hell, but because he thinks he might himself 
be elected President of a strictly Northern Confederacy. In re- 
spect to Mr. Evarts he tells me that he has reason to believe Mr. 
Seward does not wish to be succeeded in the Senate by a man of 
such signal ability as a debater, who is at the same time so strong 
with the conservative classes. As the chief of Mr. Lincoln’s Ad- 
ministration, Mr. Seward will have to deal with the reéstablish- 
ment of the Union by diplomatic concessions and compromises ; 
and, while much of his work must necessarily be done in the dark 
and through agencies not appreciable by the public at all, he fears 
lest the whole credit of it should be monopolized with the public 
by such a skillful and eloquent champion as Mr. Evarts in the 
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Senate. “In other words,” said Mr. » “he would much pre- 
fer a voting Senator from New York to a talking Senator from 
New York while he is in the Cabinet.” On this theory it is, my 
friend most positively asserts, that Mr. Evarts was “led to the 
slaughter.” Unquestionably, as the ballots show, the Harris move- 
ment must have been preconcerted, and, if Harris is the kind of man 
my friend Mr. —— makes him out to be, Mr. Seward will have no- 
body to interfere between him and the public recognition of what- 
ever he may have it in his mind to do or to attempt. Whether a 
strong man in the Senate would not have been of more use to the 
country than a “ voting Senator ” under the present and prospective 
circumstances of the case, it is of little consequence now to inquire. 

Hayne I am told is going home to-morrow, and this Sumter busi- 
ness gets no better. It is beginning to be clear to me that the 
President means to leave it, if he can, as a stumbling-block at the 
threshold of the new Administration. And, in the atmosphere of du- 
plicity and self-seeking which seems to be closing in upon us from 
every side, I do not feel at all sure that these South Carolinians 
are not playing into his hands. If they could drive away the Star 
of the West, there is nothing to prevent their driving out Major 
Anderson, I should suppose. 








MR. LINCOLN’S RELATIONS TO MR. SEWARD. 


New York, February 20th.—A most depressing day. Mr. Barney 
came to see me this morning at the hotel, from breakfasting with 
Mr. Lincoln at Mr. Grinnell’s, to see if I could fix a time for meeting 
Mr. Lincoln during the day or evening. I explained to him why I 
had come to New York, and showed him what I thought best of 
Mr. Rives’s letter from Washington of last Sunday. He was a 
little startled, but insisted that he had very different information 
which he relied upon, and, finding I could not be sure of any par- 
ticular hour before dinner, he went pretty fully with me into the 
question about Mr. Welles, and gave me what struck me as his 
over-discouraging ideas about Mr. Seward. He assured me in the 
most positive terms that Mr. Lincoln has never written one line to 
Mr. Seward since his first letter from Springfield inviting Seward to 
take the Department of State. This is certainly quite inconsistent 
with what I have understood from Mr. Draper, and still more with 
the very explicit declarations made to me by Reverdy Johnson; nor 
can I at all comprehend Mr. Johnson’s views in regard to the im- 
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portance of Judge Robertson’s mission to the South, if Mr. Bar- 
ney’s statement is correct. Of course, I did not intimate to him 
that I had any doubts on that head, still less my reasons and grounds 
for entertaining such doubts; but, after making due allowance for 
his intense personal dislike and distrust of Mr. Seward, about which 
I thought he was more than sufficiently explicit in his conversation 
with me, I can not feel satisfied that he is incorrect. If he is cor- 
rect, matters are in no comfortable shape. He admitted, though I 
did not mention to him that I knew anything on that point, that 
Seward has written repeatedly and very fully to Mr. Lincoln since 
the election, but he is absolutely positive that Mr. Lincoln has not 
in any way replied to or even acknowledged these communications. 
I really do not see how he can possibly be mistaken about this, and, 
if he is not, I am not only at a loss to reconcile Mr. Seward’s state- 
ments with what I should wish to think of him, but much more 
concerned as to the consequences of all this. . . . 

Mr. Barney said that Mr. Lincoln asked after me particularly 
this morning, and was good enough to say that he recollected meet- 
ing me in 1848, which may have been the case ; but I certainly re- 
call none of the circumstances, and can not place him, even with the 
help of all the pictures I have seen of such an extraordinary-looking 
mortal, as I confess I ought to be ashamed of myself once to have 
seen face to face, and to have then forgotten. Mr. Barney says the 
breakfast was a failure, nobody at his ease, and Mr. Lincoln least 
of all, and Mr. Weed, in particular, very vexatious. Mr. Aspinwall, 
who came in just as Mr. Barney went out, confirms this. He says 
that Mr. Lincoln made a bad impression, and he seemed more pro- 
voked than I thought necessary or reasonable at a remark which Mr. 
Lincoln made to him on somebody’s saying, not in very good taste, 
to Mr. Lincoln, that he would not meet so many millionaires to- 
gether at any other table in New York. “Oh, indeed, is that so? 
Well, that’s quite right. I’m a millionaire myself. I got a minority 
of a million in the votes last November.” Perhaps this was rather 

. light and frivolous thing for the President-elect to say in such a 
company, or even to one of the number; but, after «'’, it shows 
that he appreciates the real difficulties of the position, and is think- 
ing of the people more than of the “millionaires,” and I hope more 
than of the politicians. I tried to make Mr. Aspinwall see this as 
I did, but he is too much depressed by the mercantile situation, and 
was too much annoyed by Mr. Lincoln’s evident failure to show 

any adequate sense of the gravity of the position. 
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THE BUSINESS ASPECT OF SECESSION. 


He had hardly gone, when in came S——,, with a face as long 
as his legs, to show me a note from Senator Benjamin, to whom he 
had written inquiring as to the effect, if any, which the farce at 
Montgomery would be likely to have upon patent rights. Benjamin 
writes that of course he can only speak by inference, and under 
reserve, but that, in his present judgment, every patent right granted 
by the United States will need to be validated by the Government 
of the Confederate States before it can be held to be of binding 
force within the territory of the new republic. No wonder S—— 
is disquieted! If the thing only lasts six months or a year, as it 
easily may unless great and I must say at present not-to-be-looked- 
for political judgment is shown in dealing with it, what confusion 
and distress will thus be created throughout our manufacturing re- 
gions! I have no doubt myself, though I could not get Mr. Draper 
to see it as I do to-day, that these Confederate contrivers will at 
once set negotiations afoot in England and in France for free-trade 
agreements in some such form as will inevitably hamper us badly in 
readjusting matters for the national tariff, even after we effect a 
basis of political accommodation with them. .. . 


MR. LINCOLN ON NEW YORK, MAYOR WOOD, AND THE IMPORTANCE 
OF DEMOCRATIC SUPPORT. 


My conversation with Mr. Lincoln was brief and hurried, but not 
entirely unsatisfactory—indeed, on the main point quite the reverse. 
He is entirely clear and sensible on the vital importance of holding 
the Democrats close to the Administration on the naked Union 
issue. “They are,” he said to me, “just where we Whigs were in 
48 about the Mexican war. We had to take the Locofoco preamble 
when Taylor wanted help, or else vote against helping Taylor ; and 
the Democrats must vote to hold the Union now, without bothering 
whether we or the Southern men got things where they are, and we 
must make it easy for them to do this, because we can’t live through 
the case without them,” which is certainly the simple truth. He 
reminded me of our meeting at Washington, but I really couldn’t 
recall the circumstances with any degree of clearness. He is not 
a great man certainly, and, but for something almost woman-like 
in the look of his eyes, I should say the most ill-favored son of 
Adam I ever saw ; but he is crafty and sensible, and owned to me 
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that he was more troubled by the outlook than he thought it dis- 
creet to show. He asked me a number of questions about New 
York, from which I gathered for myself that he is not so much in 
the hands of Mr. Seward as I had been led to think, and I incline 
to believe that Mr. Barney is nearer the truth than I liked this 
morning to think. He was amusing about Mayor Wood and his 
speech, and seems to have a singularly correct notion of that worthy. 
He asked me what I had heard of the project said to be brew- 
ing here for detaching New York City not only from the Union but 
from the State of New York as well, and making it a kind of free 
city like Hamburg. I told him I had only heard of such visionary 
plans, and that the only importance I attributed to them was, that 
they illustrated the necessity of getting our commercial affairs back 
into a healthy condition as early as possible. “That is true,” he 
replied ; “and nobody feels it more than I do. And as to the free 
city business—well, I reckon it will be some time before the front 
door sets up housekeeping on its own account,” which struck me as 


—a quaint and rather forcible way of putting the case. 


I made an appointment for Washington, where he will be at 
Willard’s within a few days, and agreed to write to My 
cousin V came to me with a most amusing account of the 
President-elect at the opera in Mr, C ’s box, wearing a pair of 
huge black kid gloves, which attracted the attention of the whole 
house, hanging as they did over the red velvet box-front. V— 
was in the box opposite, where some one, pointing out the strange, 
dark-looking giant opposite as the new President, a lady first told 
a story of Major Magruder of the army, a Southern man, who took 
off his hat when a procession of Wide-awakes passed his Broadway 
hotel last year and said, “I salute the pall-bearers of the Con- 
stitution” ; and then rather cleverly added, “I think we ought to 
send some flowers over the way to the undertaker of the Union.” 

During one of the entr’actes, V went down into what they 
call the “ directors’ room” of the Academy, where shortly after ap- 
peared Mr. C with Mr. Lincoln, and a troop of gentlemen all 
eager to be presented to the new President. V. said Mr. Lin- 
coln looked terribly bored, and sat on the sofa at the end of the 
room with his hat pushed back on his head, the most deplorable 
figure that can be imagined, putting his hand out to be shaken in a 
queer, mechanieal way. I am afraid V. has a streak of his sar- 
castic grandmamma’s temper in him. 
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Ill. 


GARRISON, 


Mr. Garrison began, inspired, and largely controlled the move- 
ment which put an end to negro slavery in the United States. This 
fixes his place in history. 

There had been, before the Revolution, tracts printed and indi- 
vidual protests made against the system. The Quakers and Cove- 
nanters never ceased their testimonies ; and the Methodists spoke 
brave words—not much heeded, as they were only words, and often 
spoken by men who continued slaveholders. The Conventions 
which formed the State Constitutions, and those which adopted 
them, discussed it. That which framed the United States Constitu- 
tion gave it a very exhaustive examination. Before and during the 
war of 1812 it again attracted public attention ; and, in 1819, the 
time of the Missouri Compromise, the antagonism of the two sec- 
tions, slave and free, nearly broke the Union. 

But no man or Church proposed, much less set on foot, any plan 
or movement for its abolition. Each and all seemed confounded 
and disheartened at the complexity of the problem and the vast 
work. There was the most entire ignorance and apathy on the slave 
question. If men knew of the existence of slavery, it was only as 
a part of picturesque Virginia life. No one preached, no one talked, 
no one wrote about it. No whisper of it stirred the surface of the 
political sea. The Church heard of it occasionally, when some colo- 
nization agent asked funds to send blacks to Africa. Old school- 
books tainted with antislavery selections had passed out of use, and 
new ones were compiled to suit the times. If any dissent from the 
prevailing faith appeared, every one set himself to crush it. The 
pulpit preached at it, the press denounced it, mobs tore down 
houses, threw presses into the fire and the stream, and shot editors ; 
religious conventions tried to smother it, parties arrayed themselves 
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against it. The great leaders Webster, Benton, and Clay, in solemn 
and set phrase, pledged themselves to keep silent respecting it. 
For Garrison’s first antislavery lecture in Boston, in 1830, no 
church could be had; the only building that could be procured 
was a hall used by the followers of Abner Kneeland, who called 
themselves infidels. Equally honorable to both sides, infidels and 
the young abolitionists, was his frank declaration, without protest 
from that generous roof, that “no power but Christianity could 
destroy slavery.” 

Mr. Garrison first organized a movement specially and solely 
devoted to the abolition of slavery. He first announced a plan— 
immediate and unconditional emancipation on the soil—the only 
proposition which would ever have attracted public attention and 
supported an agitation capable of effecting a settlement of the 
question. He searched out the means which could help to that re- 
sult, combined and marshaled them to efficient action, and finally 
accomplished his purpose. 

His life was given to this work. Declaring that his reliance 
was wholly on moral means—the agitation and discussion of the 
right of slavery—he tested everything by reference to this self-evi- 
dent principle : a man’s right to himself. By this he tried Church 
and State, sects and parties, and individual leaders ; every man, or 
organization, which doubted, or denied, or opposed, this self-evident 
principle he denounced as intellectually blind or morally rotten. 

The exact amount of sin each one was guilty of in God’s sight 
depended on his birth, training, and light. This he did not under- 
take to settle. But any general and continued denial of self-evi- 
dent truth he counted as moral delinquency. 

The Constitution, whose cement was an agreement to keep mil- 
lions in chains, he denounced as a “ covenant with death and an 
agreement with hell.” The party which, under our Declaration of 
Independence, held power by silence and complicity with such op- 
pression, he rated as hypocrites ; as laying down for others a rule 
against which they would themselves indignantly rebel. The 
Church, which sanctioned the denial of marriage, education, and 
the Bible to these victims, and their sale on the auction-block, he 
pronounced no Church of Christ, but a synagogue of Satan. 

This merciless and incessant criticism, in private and public, by 
speech and the press—using each event that occurred as text for 
his exhortation—was his only means of agitation. Though Church 
and State, college and exchange, two thousand million dollars of 
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slave property, commerce based on cotton, fashion, wealth, and liter- 
ature, great leaders and strong parties, were arrayed against him, 
he appealed only to conscience and the moral sense ; never, in the 
darkest hour, doubting their omnipotence. 

Though the battle-axe did finally break the chain, it was con- 
science, stirred by his appeal and enlightened by his teaching, that 
provoked the conflict between two civilizations, fought the battles, 
and enabled the state to abolish slavery. 

Never on the antislavery platform was there any criticism of 
Whig or Democrat, as such, but only as each supported slavery. 
No fault was ever found with Baptist or Methodist, or any sect, 
except as and when it gave sanction to slavery. Only pro-slavery 
parties and sects met with any rebuke. Hence, in the first fervor 
which answered Garrison’s appeal, everything sincere in the Church 
rallied to his side. After ten or twelve years this changed, and, un- 
able to endure his criticism, the Church organizations either wholly 
withdrew from the movement, or formed societies exclusively of 
their own members. But the Church showed no real interest in 
the subject ; the clergymen who remained true to their first pledges 
were flung from their pulpits, and, more or less formally, disowned 
by their denominations ; and church-members who made themselves 
prominent were often excommunicated. 

Some have claimed more, and some less, as the share such Church 
societies had in producing the final result. One thing is evident : 
but for Mr. Garrison’s ten or twelve previous years of agitation, 
the Church would never have wakened to her duty. And even 
after 1840 it was mostly because shamed by his exposure of her 
delinquency, roused by his appeals, and awed by his example, that 
she persevered in her testimony. 

About the same time (1840), some of the floating elements and 
margins of political organizations attempted distinct political ac- 
tion, and this half-abortive effort finally culminated, in 1848, in 
the Free-Soil party, and at last in the Republican party, in 1854, 
which made no war on slavery itself (except that in the District 
of Columbia and the Territories), but confined itself to resisting any 
extension of the system. This political party, no doubt, largely 
aided in creating that public sentiment which enabled the Govern- 
ment to abolish slavery during the war; and there can nowhere be 
found an earlier or more generous appreciation, or more flowing 
eulogy, of these men and their labors than in the columns of Mr. 
Garrison’s journal, “The Liberator.” 
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Sut Mr. Garrison always kept his movement distinct from this 
political agitation, and his movement had very great advantages over 
it. The moment party lines were drawn, the meetings and con- 
ventions of each were attended mostly, if not only, by its own 
members. The mass of mind reached by their speakers was just 
that which did not need influence or change of opinion. Political 
agitation is an educational force to only a limited extent. Ham- 
pered by the compromises of the Constitution, obliged to conciliate 
opponents, to keep appeals and arguments within such limits as 
would secure immediate results—votes—the Republicans could only 
assail the outworks and abuses of the institution, and even those 
with bated breath. Such fettered assault effects little when the 
aim and need are to change entirely public opinion. 

Said Governor Chase, of Ohio—afterward our Chief Justice—to 
the graduating class of Dartmouth, just before the war, “ Gentle- 
men, I will give you a life-long motto: No slavery anywhere.” 
Enthusiastic applause instantly drowned his voice. “ Not yet, gen- 
tlemen,” he continued. “Wait amoment. Ive not finished. No 
slavery anywhere outside the Slave States!” No applause followed 
the completed sentence. 

When logic stops thus half-way, it makes few converts, and 
chills all enthusiasm. But this was as far as, under the Constitution, 
and in the ranks of the Republican party, the speaker could go. 
Stevens, Wade, Giddings, Lovejoy, Andrew, and Sumner overpassed 
such limits. But the party held itself responsible for no such rash 
utterances. 

The Garrisonian, on the contrary, gathered all classes and both 
sides into his meetings. He broke up the fallow ground, appealed 
fearlessly to first principles—right and wrong—tore parchment con- 
tracts to pieces, followed out his self-evident truth to all logical re- 
sults, kindled enthusiasm and roused the keenest opposition, so that 
the land rocked with an agitation that went down to primeval depths. 
As Seward said to me in New York, “ Yes, you make opinion, and 
we use it.” 

But the fact which needs to be emphasized, and proves the exact 
relation between Mr. Garrison and these parties, is this: no matter 
how much or how little influence is claimed for honest men in the 
pulpit and earnest men in the parties, there is no dispute that each 
and all of them were waked to action by Garrison’s summons, and 
achieved whatever they did achieve by following in the path—im- 
mediate abolition—he had opened, and using the method—agitation 
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—he had proposed. A keen observer says, “Garrison made Lincoln 
possible.” 

The antislavery movement converted these men ; it gave them 
a constituency; it gave them an opportunity to speak, and it gave 
them a public to listen. The antislavery agitation gave them their 
votes, got them their offices, furnished them their facts, and gave 
them their audiences. If their friends claim that they cherished 
all these principles in their own breasts before Mr. Garrison appeared, 
then if the antislavery movement did not furnish them their ideas, 
it surely gave the courage to utter them. The relation between 
him and all antislavery statesmen and divines is very much that 
which George Stephenson, the inventor of locomotives, bears to 
the engineers on our railway trains. In Wade, Stevens, Sumner, 
Seward, Jay, Tappan, Beecher, May, Lovejoy, and Bacon, Mr. Gar- 
rison created an antislavery purpose and then gave them an effi- 
cient method which no one of them ever dreamed of before. Yes, 
and, considering the fore-front place he held in the constant manu- 
facture of opinion on every phase of the question as it presented 
itself, it may be truly said that he not only set them in motion, but 
he also, to a great extent, kept them in motion. Further, in many 
a critical moment his was the bold, wise, and single-eyed counsel 
which saved the cause from compromise and shipwreck. 

To-day scornful priests say Garrison did nothing. He was only a 
stumbling-block in the way. His bitterness only hindered the move- 
ment, and his criticism of the Church put off success for twenty years. 
When free speech cost something, and claims for justice angered the 
nation almost to slaying the speaker, then timid Church and party 
hid themselves from all responsibility for the agitation, and left 
Garrisonianism to keep the movement alive. The work done—the 
tempest over—fair-weather sailors stalk forth to doubt if there were, 
after all, any storm, or even any rough sea, but what the pilot raised. 

Each one of these followers, the moment his blows began to tell, 
was charged with the same intolerance of judgment and bitterness 
of speech that Garrison was so universally accused of. Neither 
Sumner’s rhetoric, nor the extreme caution with which Channing 
handled the argument, was any shield for them against that accusa- 
tion. In truth, it was not the manner nor the language that stung 
the sinner : it was the bare fact that his sin had found him out. 

Men who were and are unwilling to give up all for principle, 
and who seek to buy the name of reformer at half-price, still harp 
on Garrison’s mood and language. But history shows no such work 
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ever done ‘unless by an earnestness which seemed to half-hearted 
men bitter and intolerant. Fox, Luther, Isaiah, and even the Di- 
vine Master, could not escape such criticism, “There is a prudent 
wisdom,” says Goethe, “and there is a wisdom which never reminds 
you of prudence.” <A truth Swift saw earlier when he said : 


“ The stupid cant, ‘ He went too far,’ despise, 
And learn that to be bold is to be wise.” 


History will show that neither the fierce Saxon of Fox, nor 
Isaiah’s hallowed lips, nor Luther’s lurid denunciation, ever outran 
the truth, or did anything but good. Show us one efficient re- 
former who has escaped this charge, before you blame Garrison for 
what seems an inherent element of human nature and a necessity 
in human affairs. Our history shows that he was none too bitter, 
not a whit too earnest, and that in judging his fellow-citizens he 
only half appreciated their moral dullness, 

How slowly and reluctantly they answered his appeal! All the 
heed they paid him for a quarter of a century was mobs and hatred. 
What niggard support they gave him at the very last! And even 
in the death-grapple, when, the flag bowing low in peril, selfishness 
broke the chain, we turned the negro out, after centuries of wrong, 
ignorant, penniless, naked, without a roof, surrounded by the wealth 
he had created, and yet left with the ownership only of his bare 
body! The shock Garrison is alleged to have given this people— 
all necessary to stun us, drunk with prejudice, into sobriety—has 
never yet lifted us to a thoroughly just and honorable mood. Look 
even to-day at the timid selfishness with which Northern trade and 
party let the Mississippi be blockaded, the national arm defied, and 
ten thousand houseless victims, deluded into believing law could 
protect them, subjected to piteous agony. 

You sometimes hear even now some narrow and superficial talker 
styling Garrison a man “of one idea.” Men with their eyes open 
see that, as Carlyle says, “every road leads to the end of the world.” 
So every great moral question must hold all others within it. No 
sooner was this question of mere chattel slavery afoot than it opened 
the way to all others. Toleration of opinion, the limits of authority, 
the relation of the citizen to the law and to government, the place 
of the Bible, the sphere of woman, race, layman, and priest, State 
rights and nationality—all were stirred and became involved. Mr. 
Garrison shrank from the discussion of none of them. On all he 
showed the same serene intrepidity, independence, and sagacity, and 
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the same true conservatism, as in his original crusade. Alive to all, 
ready for each as it crossed his path, his agitation contributed more 
than any one force in our time to the strenuous, practical, and fear- 
less discussion of these issues. Whether an abolitionist should be 
heard in any town; whether his subject should be allowed in the 
lyceum ; whether he himself should be countenanced, even if speak- 
ing on a popular theme—these questions taught toleration to com- 
mon men who never read Locke. New England took at last the 
freedom of speech which Luther and Calvin had argued for, but 
which neither they nor most of their followers had dared to use. 

It was no flippant bigot, but Harriet Beecher Stowe, who, in 
1852, asked Mr. Garrison, “Are you a Christian?” What more is 
needed to demonstrate how stone-blind were then the best Ameri- 
can thought and religion; how absolutely they were shut up to 
insist on always calling “evil good and good evil,” “ putting dark- 
ness for light and light for darkness,” and insolently refusing to 
test things by the Master’s touchstone, “their fruits”? 

If to-day our atmosphere is largely free from this cant and 
superstition, if at least ten thousand pulpits would now blush to 
ask such a question, how much of this breadth, clear sight, and 
toleration is due to antislavery tornadoes “scourging before them 
the lazy elements which but for them would have stagnated into 
pestilence”? Adams thanked God in Congress that, at last, “the 
yoke [on free speech] was broken.” Garrison broke a heavier and 
more cruel yoke. Free speech and broad culture know not to-day 
the debt they owe him. Dr. Channing thanked the Garrisonians, 
“in the name of freedom and humanity,” affirming that their intre- 
pidity had saved free speech. “They have rendered to freedom a 
more essential service than any body of men among us. . . . The 
first systematic effort to strip the citizen of freedom of speech they 
have met with invincible resolution. From my heart I thank them. 
I am myself their debtor.” It is hardly time yet to measure the 
depth, or estimate the importance to church and college, of that forty 
years’ agitation. As an intellectual awakening and moral discipline 
it has only three parallels in history—the age of Vane and Crom- 
well, Luther’s Reformation, and the establishment of Christianity. 

Its milestone among the centuries is simply that it killed chattel 
slavery. The grave just closed covers him whose hand lifted us to 
that spasm of half-way justice and insufficient shelter. The black 
race blesses him that, at any rate, their limbs wear no chain. But 
he freed master as weli as slave. He broke more yokes than those 
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of the blacks—how many more, the next generation will judge bet- 
ter than we can. After forty years of empty decorum, his move- 
ment has made American life earnest. Religion ceases to be mere 
text and dogma, and red blood runs in our veins. He set in mo- 
tion forces which will not cease to act until far greater reforms 
than those he lived to see are accomplished. And, without spe- 
cially intending it, he was such an iconoclast that only those names 
of our generation will live which served the slave, or led in the 
conspiracy against him. 

It may sound strange to some, this claim for Mr. Garrison of a 
profound statesmanship. Men have heard him styled a mere fanatic 
so long that they are incompetent to judge him fairly. “The 
phrases men are accustomed,” says Goethe, “to repeat incessantly 
end by becoming convictions, and ossify the organs of intelligence.” 

The secret of this rare sagacity was that he put himself exactly 
in the negro’s place. He did literally “ remember them that are in 
bonds as bound with them.” This oneness with the negro unlocked 
for him all the secrets of the slavery problem. The motive of most 
other antislavery leaders was an intellectual conviction. The root 
of Garrison’s principle was in the heart ; and as Madison says, “ The 
heart, after all, is the best logician.” 

No sophism ever cheated the negro. He felt, and needed no 
argument. Garrison needed none. No ingenious theory, no plausi- 
ble excuse, no subtile argument from necessity or convenience, ever 
perplexed him a moment. His heart detected the hollowness at 
once. The finest compliment ever paid him—because of its uncon- 
scious and delicate appreciation of this quality—was the first words 
Sir Fowell Buxton said to him. On his arrival in London, during 
his first visit to England, Garrison called and sent up his letters of 
introduction. Buxton came down to greet him. Stopping suddenly 
in his approach, he exclaimed, “ Why! Mr. Garrison, I had sup- 
posed you were a negro!” 

He had known Garrison only through the columns of “The 
Liberator” ; and all his experience with antislavery laborers had 
never shown him a white man able to identify himself so exactly 
and completely with the negro. 

The lasting freshness and youth of his intellect were as marked as 
its early maturity. At twenty-three he startled statesmen and made 
the great classes and interests of society “crash and jostle against 
each other like mighty vessels in a storm.” Afterward, in those 
long, weary years, when the most zealous were tired, and some lost 
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hope—in cold district schoolhouses, thinly filled, and those few 
present persons of little account—all his fellow workers will remem- 
ber the fresh, genuine, buoyant spirit in which he would come to the 
platform, kindling a whole audience as if that were his first appeal, 
the very baptism of his conscience in a new cause. That one heart 
held hope and youth enough for thousands. 

That boy’s moral courage, which, poised on his own single con- 
viction of right, was all-sufficient against thirty millions of doubters, 
was of the same tough fiber with the serene resolve of threescore 
years and ten, which flung its rebuke on fifty millions of deluded 
men. This makes the greatness of our loss. No one can supply his 
place. In these hesitating and timid days the loss of one man of 
decided opinions, and willing to express them, is very serious. And 
Mr. Garrison, though old in years, had lost no whit of his strength, 
while every hour added to his influence. With such clouds over us, 
what aid, what a shield that brave, clear, wise, and now trusted 
counsel would be to us! That “finished man,” whose death Burke, 
in his parental agony, so vividly painted, is to us an infinitely greater 
loss, just recognized and valued as he had come to be. 

Patient of labor, his was a life of constant hard work, misunder- 
stood and misrepresented, at his own cost ; for he never accepted 
pay for any service in the reform-field. And so much did this be- 
come habitual that, in after-years, when he was called to other plat- 
forms, he hesitated long before accepting, and often finally refused 
the usual fee. 

As for fame, in those dreary years there was little probability 
that the clouds would break away while he lived, or of any fame 
that his ear would ever drink in. A lofty ambition of course he 
had: that which seeks to leave the world better than one finds it— 
a serene faith that no good effort is ever lost, and no great service 
ever fails finally to be acknowledged. But that which we usually 
call ambition—the desire for recognition, the claim for acknowledg- 
ment or reward—of that he had as little as any man I ever knew. 
He was unaffectedly indifferent to money and fame. Borne down 
by calumny, but conscious that he was rendering most important ser- 
vice to his time, and intent on his one object, there was none of Ba- 
con’s wistful and tender appeal to “ the next age.” Indeed, there was 
rather a grand carelessness whether “ the next age” knew anything, 
or what it thought, of him or his work. Most of our public men 
take the precaution to strengthen and vindicate themselves with 
posterity by studied explanations of what they did, and careful col- 
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lection of all they said. Garrison—“ the best abused man of his 
day ”—stooped to no vindication of his life, and left his words to be 
gathered up, or not, as neglect or loving reverence should choose. 

Modest, and without a trace of self-assertion, he was still aware 
of his strength, as able men usually are. His boyish essays in jour- 
nalism were so ripe and masterly that shrewd men supposed them 
written by Timothy Pickering and some of the oldest and keenest 
men in New England. He must have known that, if he would lay 
aside every weight and the solemn sense of duty that so heavily 
burdened him, few competitors could distance him in the race for 
worldly success. If he could have stooped to the easy conscience, 
ready time-serving, and lax honor and honesty of our great journal- 
ist, Mr. Garrison would readily have won as large success and com- 
manding place as he did; for in personal magnetism, moral cour- 
age, eloquent speech, political shrewdness, common sense, and ability 
to hold a great party together, Mr. Garrison far exceeded him, while 
in the ability for hard work they were equals. He must have seen 
the public recognition and wealth that awaited him if he would 
only quit his great work and come down to meet them. 

The character of his eloquence was peculiar. Some have denied 
that he ever was eloquent. So Hallam doubted whether Luther 
was eloquent. But, as his own times felt the great German’s elo- 
quence in speech and print, Hallam’s doubt three hundred years 
after, in another tongue, may safely be put one side. Multiply the 
amount of your influence into the character and mood of your hear- 
ers, and the result is the measure of your eloquence. Mr. Garrison 
spoke in every Northern State, and on the other side of the ocean. 
His audiences held every class, sometimes bare human nature in its 
rudest form, sometimes the highest culture and coldest conven- 
tionalism of the age. Their mood was quiet and deference, or up- 
roar and mob, The subject was odious to most of them. Some 
hated him beyond expression, others feared him and shrunk from 
him as the worst of infidels, and others, still, hung on his lightest 
word, Yet each and all welcomed him always to the platform, and 
he held them with sovereign mastery. The hearer whose ear was 
once caught seldom escaped or wished to escape his hold. 

He never trifled, made no account of sharp points or minute 
particulars, was seldom humorous, not often sarcastic, and cared 
little for studied phrases. Although, to the surprise of most men, 
probably, there are more epigrammatic and pithy sayings in his 
speeches—“ hits,” as Brougham somewhat irreverently calls such 
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bursts—mots which will pass into literature—than can be culled from 
the orations of Webster. 

His tone was that of a grave and serious indictment ; his whole 
soul freighted his words. Entirely forgetting himself, an intense 
earnestness melted every one into the hot current of his argument 
or appeal, and the influence, strong at the moment, haunted the 
hearer afterward, and was doubled the next day. He was master 
of astyle of singular elevation and dignity. Windham said the 
younger Pitt “could speak a king’s speech off-hand.” So far as 
dignity of tone was concerned, Garrison could have done it. No 
American of our day could state a case, or indite a public docu- 
ment, with more wary circumspection, impressive seriousness, or 
grave dignity than he could. The “ Declaration of Sentiments” 
by the Convention which formed the American Antislavery Society, 
and that Society’s statement of its reasons for repudiating the 
United States Constitution, have a breadth, dignity, and impres- 
sive tone such as are found in few, if any, of our state papers since 
the Revolution, when Dickinson, Jay, Hamilton, and Adams won 
such emphatic praise from Lord Chatham. 

In regard to classes of men his judgment was unerring, “as if a 
man had inquired at the oracle of God.” Individuals, in general, 
he read with the sure instinct of a woman. When mistaken, it 
was often in thinking too well of them. But, like the sturdy old 
English moralist, indeed, like all men of a hearty and generous 
nature, there were some friends in whom he would acknowledge no 
fault, and some opponents in whom he could see no virtues. 

He was no ascetic, but enjoyed life in all its forms and relations. 
He possessed his own soul. It was not possessed by antislavery, 
or any other reform idea. You could not be in his company an 
hour without feeling his ability, his original and decided character. 
But you might see him many times without having slavery, or any 
other wrong, thrust on your attention. 

Like almost all men of large powers and conversant with great 
interests, his mood was genial and tender. A fearfully hard life 
had not embittered him in the least. Laughed at and lied about, 
hated, dragged through the streets with a halter, mobbed and im- 
prisoned, he was neither soured nor vindictive. Serenely he put 
these things under his feet with quiet indifference, neither “ be- 
wailing his hardships nor exulting in his triumphs.” 

Though it was as true of him as it ever was of any one that he 
feared not the face of man, still he was born a gentleman ; his tastes, 
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manners, bearing, and mood, were of the highest breeding and cour- 
tesy. He was at home in every circle, with a dignity that prevented 
undue familiarity, and made most men recognize his right to lead. 

After Mr. Lewis Tappan and himself had been engaged an hour 
in earnest debate with a slaveholder who did not know them, the 
Southerner said to Garrison: “If all Northerners were as fair, cour- 
teous, and reasonable as yourself, we should not complain. It is 
madmen like Garrison that offend us.” 

Another fierce opponent, accidentally in Garrison’s company an 
hour, after his departure asked a bystander the name of the man 
he had been disputing with, and, on learning it, sat down in tearful 
shame that he had so long and bitterly abused such a man. 

I once saw him in a mixed company, when a clergyman had 
made a labored excuse for non-interest in the slave question and 
dissent from his views, lay his hand respectfully on the critic’s arm, 
and his rebuke, “Sir, it is not light you need, but a heart,” though 
apostolic in frankness, was so courteously spoken that the listeners 
of both sides assented, and the critic himself took no offense. 

The time will come when men will name strength, courage, dis- 
cretion, marvelous sagacity, inexhaustible patience, and a whole- 
souled devotion to justice and humanity, which never counted the 
cost, as his foremost qualities. Then the Church, instead of jeal- 
ously gathering her skirts about her when he is mentioned, will 
bind his name proudly on her brow, claiming him not only as hers, 
but as her ripest fruit in this generation—the best, almost the only 
evidence of her essential Christianity and value. 

If a grand purpose—one of incalculable worth and so difficult 
as to be almost impossible ; unselfish and tireless devotion to it ; 
rare sagacity in discovering the means to effect it ; commanding 
influence in compelling aid from reluctant sources ; and complete 
success, wrung from universal and bitter opposition, without com- 
promising principle, or stooping to accept dishonorable aid—if all 
this be any evidence of greatness, then surely Mr. Garrison was one 
of our greatest men. “He will ever be recognized,” says one well 
versed in our times, “as the central and supreme figure in that, 
group of giants which the civil war produced.” 

Of course he had faults. But I was honored to stand so near 
him for forty years that some I could not see, and others I have 
forgotten. As Bolingbroke said of one of Marlborough’s defects, 
“He was so great a man that I forgot he had that weakness.” 


WeENDELL Purturrs, 























IV, 


THE. POWER OF DISSOLUTION. 


Tue question in everybody’s mouth in England for some time 
past has been, “ When will Parliament be dissolved?” A late de- 
claration of the Ministry has indirectly given the answer that it 
will not be dissolved just yet. The present House of Commons 
does not reach the full number which a House of Commons ought 
to reach. It has not six hundred and fifty-eight members. The 
number is a somewhat strange one, a number which has come about 
not by “esign, but by accident ; but, as it has come about, it seems 
to be accepted as being in the eternal fitness of things. Six hun- 
dred and fifty-seven members would be too few ; six hundred and 
fifty-nine members would be too many. Certain boroughs were 
disfranchised in the last Parliament, and the seats which they lost 
have not yet been given to any other boroughs. The House is 
therefore imperfect. The imperfection, we are told, is to be made 
up before the present Parliament comes to an end. But the Gov- 
ernment has no proposal to make at present. Therefore Parlia- 
ment will not be dissolved at present. Seemingly it will not be 
dissolved till next year. 

By the present law of England a Parliament may last seven 
years from the time of its meeting. It can not last longer. As 
soon as the seven years are fully up, it falls to pieces of itself. 
What would happen if the seven years tame to an end when the 
Houses were actually in session, no man can tell. The Speaker of 
the House of Commons has, from time immemorial, kept, as his last 
resource against disorderly members, the power of “naming” a 
member—that is, the power of calling him Mr. A or B instead of 
“the honorable member for such a place.” ‘Till lately the power 
was a mysterious one, kept in reserve, but never exercised. The 
Speaker sometimes threatened to “name” members, but no member 
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ever was “named.” <A Speaker of a former generation was once 
asked what would happen if he did “name” a member. He an- 
swered, with much solemnity, “The Lord in heaven only knows.” 
The mystery has been solved in the present Parliament. A member 
has been “named,” and nothing happened. Not only did the course 
of nature go on as before, but the House of Commons went on, and 
Major O’Gorman went on being a member of it. But what would 
happen if a Parliament were really allowed to die a natural death 
no one knows. It is certain that when the seven years were fully up 
the Houses would cease to be Houses. The members would be no 
longer members ; the Speaker would be as another man. What 
would happen to the mace and the Speaker’s wig, it is not for the 
uninitiated to ask. 

As a matter of fact, things have never come to this stage. No 
Parliament, since the establishment of the existing laws about the 
duration of Parliaments, has ever died a natural death. All have 
been dissolved by the special act of the Crown before the time 
came when the operation of the law would have put an end to them. 
While the law fixes seven years as the longest possible life of a 
Parliament, custom has lessened the time to six. No one expects 
that the Parliament which first met in 1874 will be allowed to per- 
ish of itself in 1881. The only question—a question left to the 
uncontrolled decision of the Crown and its advisers—is, whether 
Parliament will be dissolved in 1879 or not till 1880, 

Now the phrase “ dissolution of Parliament” is in everybody’s 
mouth, and yet it may be suspected that comparatively few people 
bear in mind what the exact meaning of the phrase is. It may be 
suspected that still fewer ever think what the power of dissolution 
in the Crown really implies, and how it came about that the Crown 
should be possessed of such a power. It is not at all unlikely that 
many people, if they were asked, would say that the House of Com- 
mons comes to an end by a dissolution, but that the House of Lords 
goes on untouched. They see that a member of the House of Com- 
mons ceases by virtue of the dissolution to be a member of the 
House of Commons—to be what is commonly called a member of 
Parliament. He may or he may not recover that position by a fresh 
election ; but he loses it at least for a season. For some days, at 
all events, no one puts the letters M. P. after anybody’s name. 
But the temporal peer who sits by virtue of an hereditary raght the 
spiritual peer who sits by virtue of an elective office,* takes his 


* The Bishop’s office, and with it his present or future claim to a seat in Parlia- 
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seat again in the next Parliament without any fresh election or 
nomination, and he loses nothing of title or precedence during the 
time when there is no Parliament in being. Hence it might seem 
at first sight that, while every dissolution makes a break in the ex- 
istence of the House of Commons, it makes no break in the existence 
of the House of Lords. The next House of Lords, it may be said, 
will consist of exactly the same persons—or, in the case of deaths, 
of their representatives—as the present House of Lords, while the 
next House of Commons is practically certain to consist to some 
extent of different persons from the present House, while it is theo- 
retically possible that it might consist wholly of different persons. 
But, in point of fact, it is by no means certain that the next House 
of Lords will consist of exactly the same persons, or their repre- 
sentatives. Part of the House of Lords is as strictly elective as the 
House of Commons itself. Sixteen of its members, the representa- 
tive peers of Scotland, are not only elected, but elected for one 
Parliament only. It is not at all practically likely, but it is perfect- 
ly possible, that the peers of Scotland may choose a wholly different 
set of representatives in the next Parliament from those who repre- 
sent them in the present. It is perfectly possible that sixteen mem- 
bers of the present House of Lords may find no seats in the next. 
And that large majority of the peers who will have the same right 
to seats in the next Parliament which they have to seats in the 
present will still sit, not by continuous succession from the present 
Parliament, but by wholly fresh ceremonies of admission. They 
will sit by virtue of a fresh summons from the Crown and of a 
fresh oath taken at the beginning of the next Parliament. The 
peer has a right to his fresh summons, which can not be denied to 
him ; but it is by virtue of the fresh summons that he sits. In 
short, each particular lord goes on, with all his personal privi- 
leges, just as much whether Parliament is in being or not. But the 
House of Lords, as a body capable of meeting and acting, perishes, 
just as much as the Commons, by the dissolution of one Parliament, 


ment, is “ elective,” whether we look to the formal election by the chapter in the case 
of the elder sees, to the formal nomination by the Crown in the case of the two new 
sees, or to the practical appointment by the Crown in all cases. “Election” is an act 
which may be done by one elector as well as by many; in either case choice is exer- 
cised, whi. in the case of hereditary succession there is no choice. 

At present, except in the case of five privileged sees, the Bishop’s office does not 
give him an immediate right to a seat in Parliament. He only succeeds to it in turn, 
the three junior Bishops having no seats. 
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and comes to life again, no less than the Commons, only by the 
meeting of the next. 

The power of dissolution then is the power of putting an end to 
the being of both Houses of Parliament before the time when they 
would come to an end by the operation of the law. This power the 
law of England vests absolutely in the King or Queen ; but, like the 
other powers of the Crown, it must, according to the conventional 
constitution, be exercised only by the advice of the Ministers of the 
Crown. It is indeed understood that the Sovereign has somewhat 
more of personal choice in the matter of dissolutions than in most 
other matters. But it is only a negative choice. It is understood 
that the King or Queen may constitutionally refuse permission to 
the Minister to dissolve Parliament ; it is not to be supposed that 
any King or Queen would think of dissolving Parliament except by 
the Minister’s advice. Still the King or Queen has the legal power 
of dissolving Parliament at any moment. Now a moment’s thought 
will show that this is a power which is by no means necessarily in- 
volved in the action of the Executive branch of the Government. 
The President of the United States, large as are his powers in many 
ways, has no power of dissolving Congress. The founders of the 
American Constitution clothed the Executive Chief of the Union 
with not a few of the powers of kingship ; just as, when the Roman 
consuls took the place of the Roman kings, it was not so much that 
the actual powers were lessened, as that securities were taken for the 
manner of their exercise. The powers are in themselves kingly ; but 
he who exercises them is elected only for a fixed term ; he is respon- 
sible to the law even during that term ; in the discharge of many 
of his powers he has to obtain the approval of one branch of the 
Legislature for his acts. But some kingly powers are refused to 
him altogether, and among them is the specially kingly power of 
putting an end to the existence of the Assembly of the nation. If 
we turn to the chief European example of a true republican consti- 
tution, to the Confederation of Switzerland, we are still further 
from finding any such power vested in the Executive of the Union. 
Not only has the Swiss Federal Council no power of dissolving the 
Federal Assembly, but the notion of its possessing such a power is 
simply inconceivable. The Federal Council has none of the kingly 
powers of the American President, nor has the officer who bears 
the same name, the President of the Confederation, any personal 
authority apart from the Council of which he is the simple chair- 
man. In fact, the relations between the Swiss Federal Council and 
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the Swiss Federal Assembly are of such a kind, they are so different 
from the relation in which an English king or an English minister 
stands to Parliament, they are so different from the relation in which 
an American President stands to Congress, that the notion of a 
power of dissolution being vested in the Federal Council is almost 
too absurd to think of. Im England the power exists ; in America 
it does not exist ; in Switzerland we may say that it could not exist. 
In America it does not exist ; there are good reasons why it does not 
exist ; but there is no absurdity on the face of it in supposing that 
it might have existed. And it actually does exist in the latest repub- 
lican constitution which any great nation has formed for itself.. By 
the present French Constitution the power of dissolution is vested in 
the President, but with a restriction which is evidently borrowed 
from the kindred restriction which is placed on the power of the 
American President in some other matters. The French President 
may dissolve the Assembly, but only with the consent of one House 
of the Assembly itself. 

Of this last arrangement I shall have to speak again. Let us see 
what are the results which we have gained at present. In England, 
where the executive power is vested in a king, the power exists 
without restriction. In France, where the executive power is vested 
in a president whose position, while its lasts, is very much like that 
of a king, the power exists, but under restrictions. In America, 
where the President’s position is much less kingly than in France, 
but where he still has some kingly powers, it does not exist at all. 
In Switzerland, where not a rag or shred of kingship or kingly power 
cleaves to the Executive Magistrate, it not only does not exist, but 
it can not be conceived as existing. Why is there this difference ? 
Let us, for the present, put France aside, and look to the three con- 
stitutions, English, American, and Swiss, which have a clear his- 
torical connexion with one another. Why does the power of dis- 
solution exist in England, and not in America or Switzerland? It 
may be answered that the reason simply is, because both the Ameri- 
can Congress and the Swiss Federal Assembly are so much shorter- 
lived than the English Parliament. The Congress exists for two 
years, the Assembly for three; while the English Parliament, if 
left to itself, exists for seven. It may be argued that, when an 
Assembly has so long a possible existence as the English Parliament, 
it is prudent to vest somewhere or other the power of shortening its 
life in case of need, but that there is no need for any such power 
where the legal life of the Assembly is so short as it is in America 
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and in Switzerland. And no doubt this has practically a good deal 
to do with the matter. But this is not the origin of the difference 
between the practice of England and that of America and Switzer- 
land. The English King had the same power of dissolution when 
Parliaments came to an end after three years. The real cause of the 
difference is in the nature of the executive power in the three coun- 
tries. In England that power takes the form of a king ; in America 
and Switzerland it takes the form of a republican magistracy, of 
the President in the one confederation and of the Council in the 
other. Now I do not mean that the power of dissolution is abso- 
lutely and inherently necessary in the case of a kingly executive, 
and absolutely and inherently impossible in the case of a republican 
executive. There are Kings who have not the power of dissolution, 
and in France there actually is at this moment a President who has a 
power, though a restricted power, of a dissolution. All I mean is 
that the power is natural and obvious in the case of the King, and 
that it is not natural or obvious in the case of the republican Magis- 
trate. If the King has not the power, if the republican Magistrate 
has the power, we may be sure that it is the result of deliberate 
design, not of unconscious constitutional growth. The power exists 
or does not exist, not because it came so by the silent working of his- 
torical causes, but because the power has been deliberately granted 
or deliberately refused from a conviction of the good policy of one 
arrangement or the other. In constitutions which were left to 
grow of themselves, the result is not likely to be the other way. 
In default of any deliberate enactment decreeing otherwise, the 
power of dissolution grows up naturally and easily in the case of a 
king ; it does not grow up naturally or easily in the case of a repub- 
lican president or council. 

I say that the power of dissolution grows up naturally and easily 
in the case of aking. That is to say, it follows almost as a matter 
of logical inference from a certain theory as to the relations be- 
tween the Executive and the Legislature—that is in a kingly state 
between the King and his Parliament—which theory is likely to grow 
up in any state governed by kings, which as a matter of fact did 
grow up in England, but which never could grow up in any state 
where the executive takes a republican form. The King’s power of 
dissolving Parliament is part of a theory as to the kingly office gen- 
erally which gradually grew up under the influence of lawyers. 
The lawyers’ theory looks on the King as the root and center of 
everything ; he is the one fountain from which all power, all honor, 
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even all property, is held to flow. The lawyers indeed always read 
history backwards ; their theories have no root of primitive fact to 
stand upon ; they commonly mistake the cause for the effect, and the 
effect for the cause ; they mistake the rule for the exception, and the 
exception for the rule. But the mere logic of the process is com- 
monly perfect. The objection must be taken at the very beginning. 
If once the premises are allowed, all the particular inferences follow 
as a matter of course. The King gradually became all that the 
lawyers say that he is, and, allowing for the practical though mainly 
unwritten restrictions of later times, he remains all that the lawyers 
say that he is. But he became so merely because the lawyers chose 
to say that he was so, not because he had either been so from the 
beginning or had become so by any formal enactment. Histori- 
cally the lawyers’ theory of kingship has not a leg to stand upon ; 
but as a matter of reasoning it hangs beautifully together. Once 
admit the first link in the chain, and all the others follow without 
a break. From the lawyers’ theory of the kingly power, it follows 
that the Parliament is the King’s Parliament, as the army is the 
King’s army, as the courts of law are the King’s courts. The very 
name of Parliament, as compared with names like Congress or Assem- 
bly, points to the special relation between the Parliament and the 
king. A Parliament is in plain English a talk, a colloquium, in 
less pure Latin a parlamentum.* But it must not be thought that 
Parliament is so called, as nowadays it well might be, from the talk 
which its members have among themselves. The Parliament is his- 
torically so called because it came together to talk, to parley, with 
the King. The Speaker of the House of the Commons, who would 
never have got that title from his functions within the House, is so 
called because he was the great instrument of such talk or parley, 
the mouth-piece through which the Commons spoke to the King. 
The Speaker was a speaker indeed, when Sir Arnold Savage made 
those long discourses—one is tempted to call them sermons—which 
wore out the patience even of a strictly constitutional king like 


* The name appears in French in the twelfth century, in Latin in the thirteenth. 
But it is merely a translation of the “deep speech” which, according to the English 
Chronicle, King William had with his Witan in the eleventh. 

The oldest Latin spelling is “ parlamentum,” formed regularly from “ parlare” 
= “parabolare.” “ Parlement” is the regular French form. “ Parliamentum,” “ par- 
liament,” seem to mark a popular English pronunciation. 

The equivalent word “ colloquium” is sometimes used in England, and is very 
common in Germany. “ Logui cum rege” is a usual phrase. 
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Henry IV.* But, in the lawyers’ theory, Parliament is not 
only an assembly which comes together to talk to the King; it 
is an assembly which derives its power to talk or to do anything 
else wholly from the King’s grant. In every Parliament, the law- 
yers would say, the Speaker of the House of Commons asks of the 
King for the confirmation of the accustomed privileges of the House. 
In this theory, as Parliament is called into being by the King’s 
writ, he who called it into being can at any moment put an end to 
its being. In the theory of the lawyers the King can create and the 
King can destroy ; special enactments may bind him speedily to 
follow each act of destruction by a fresh act of creation ; but the 
power of creation and destruction is his nevertheless. 

Now it needs no proof that no such theory as this could ever 
grow up in the case of a republican executive, whatever form such 
executive might take. It is not simply a question of the amount of 
power. We can conceive a republican magistrate clothed with 
much greater powers than those of a constitutional king. I must 
here draw a distinction. In one sense, the powers of a presi- 
dent or of a republican executive of any kind are almost of neces- 
sity greater than those of a constitutional king. That is to say, 
where the King can act only by the advice of his ministers, his per- 
sonal will will count for less than the personal will of the President. 
The President may have a narrower range of legal power than the 
King, and yet may have a freer exercise of power within that range. 
That is, the President may be more powerful than the King, less 
powerful than the King’s minister. What I now mean is that we 

can conceive a President, or other republican executive, clothed 
with powers which are not only greater than the powers which the 
constitutional King personally exercises, but greater than the powers 
which the law gives him, and which his ministers exercise in his 
name. We have very lately seen in practice that a formally smaller 
power, vested in a president, may really be greater than a formally 
greater power vested in a king. The English King has, by law, 
an unfettered power of refusing his assent to any measure, even 
though it has passed both Houses of Parliament.t But no English 

* See Stubbs’s Constitutional History, iii., 29. 

+ This power is commonly called the royal veto ; but that name is not strictly accu- 
rate. The name vefo must come either from Rome or from Poland, and both in Rome 
and in Poland it meant something quite different from the process to which the name 
is applied either in England or in America. A power of veto, a power of forbidding, 
means a power of stepping in to hinder something which, if the power is not exer- 
cised, will naturally take place. It does not imply that the active assent of the person 
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king, no English minister, ever thinks of exercising such a power. 
In Switzerland no such power exists. In America the President 
has a conditional power of refusing his assent, and that power is 
freely exercised. The President is in this case not only more 
powerful than the King, but actually more powerful than the Minis- 
ter. Still it is only in practice that he is more powerful; in 
theory the King is in this matter more powerful than the President. 
But a republican president might be clothed with the fullness of 
kingly power, according to the highest views of kingly power : he 
might be, not of usurpation but of free grant, ten years president 
or consul for life ; and yet no one would dream that the other powers 
of the state drew their authority from him. The Assembly of the 
nation might be far weaker than the Executive Chief of the nation, 
and yet no one would argue that the powers of the Assembly were 
the grant of the Executive Chief. The Parliament would still not be 
his Parliament, in the sense in which, according to the lawyers’ 
theory, the English Parliament is the King’s Parliament. He might 
have the power of dissolving Parliament ; but he would have it, 
not because the Parliament was called into being by him, but because 
the power which had called both him and the Parliament into being 
had chosen to invest him with that power. 

In the case of America then the power of dissolution does not 
exist, because it was not a power which was inherent, or even 
obvious, in the idea of a republican president, while the founders 
of the Constitution were not led by any conviction of its expediency 
to clothe the President with it. In England it does exist, because, 
though not necessarily inherent in the idea of a king, it was an 


invested with the power of veto is needed ; it rather implies that it is not. The Roman 
Tribune could hinder any vote of the Senate or people, any act of the consuls or other 
magistrates. But those votes and acts did not need the active assent of the Tribune; 
the Tribune could forbid their taking effect ; if he held his peace, they took effect. In 
England, on the other hand, a bill which has passed both Houses of Parliament is of 
no force till it has received the active assent of the King; if he wishes to stop the 
measure, he has no need to forbid ; he has simply to decline to confirm. So, except 
in one particular case defined by the Constitution, the assent of the American Presi- 
dent is needed for a measure which has passed both Houses of Congress. Both in Eng- 
land and in America it is an active assent which is needed; dissent is negative. 
Where there is the veto strictly so called, dissent is positive. The true vefo would be, 
if an act of Parliament or Congress took effect of itself if the King or President said 
nothing, but might be stopped if the King or President stepped in to forbid it. 

In the Convocation of the University of Oxford there is a real power of veto. The 
Chancellor or Vice-Chancellor alone, or the two Proctors together, can hinder any 
measure ; but their active assent is not needed. 
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obvious inference from a certain prevalent theory of kingly powers, 
and because no conviction of its inexpediency has ever led to its 
abolition, either in law or practice. I say, either in law or in practice, 
because it is of course conceivable that the power of dissolution 
might have remained untouched by any legal enactment, and might 
yet have become as unheard of in practice as the kindred power 
of refusing the royal assent toa bill which has passed both Houses. 
But, though the power of dissolution is an obvious inference from 
the lawyers’ theory of kingly power, yet, like the other so-called 
prerogatives of the Crown, it grew up by degrees and by force of 
circumstances. The power of dissolution in one sense must, in the 
case of any assembly, be vested somewhere, and it is most naturally 
vested in the chairman of the Assembly. There must be some 
power somewhere of saying that the business of the meeting is at 
an end, and that it is therefore time for the meeting to break up. 
Even in the mysterious case of a Parliament being dissolved at a 
. certain moment by mere tract of time, it would most likely be 
thought seemly that the Speaker of each House should announce 
that the fatal hour had come, much as Archbishop Heath announced 
the fact of Queen Mary’s death to the Parliament which was then 
sitting, and which was thereby dissolved. But such a power as this 
is quite distinct from the power of dissolving at pleasure—of dis- 
solving, it may be, in the midst of business—of dissolving, it may 
be, against the will of the Assembly dissolved—of dissolving, it may 
be, by way of punishing some proceeding of the Assembly—of 
dissolving in the hope of getting rid of an obnoxious assembly, 
and of finding some future assembly more ready to do what is 
wished. This kind of power of dissolution seems to involve several 
things. It is not a power likely to arise in an early or primitive state 
of things ; it implies a very considerable advance of constitutional 
growth. It implies that the Constitution is representative and elec- 
tive. It implies, we may safely add, that the form of the executive 
is monarchic. And we may further add that the power of disso- 
lution in fact arises out of the power of prorogation. The power 
of putting an end to the existence of the Assembly springs out of 
the power of artificially prolonging its existence. 

The primary object of dissolution in a constitutional state is to 
get rid of the existing Legislature in the hope that another may. 
come in its place which may better suit the purposes of those who 
dissolve it. Supposing everything to be done without force or 
corruption, supposing that it is intended that the new Assembly 
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shall be brought together by perfectly fair means, such a dissolu- 
tion forms an appeal to the country. The King or minister vir- 
tually says to the electors: “ Your present representatives and I do 
not agree ; do you judge between us; send back the same men or 
other men, according to the decision which you take in the matter.” 
This is a fair and constitutional appeal. Of course, a dissolution 
might be made the opportunity of getting together a packed assem- 
bly by some unlawful means ; but we are supposing this not to be 
the case. The appeal is to the electors to judge between the Execu- 
tive and the existing Assembly. They determine, by their choice of 
members of the new Assembly, whether they approve of the acts of 
the late Assembly or not. And the principle is exactly the same in 
a case which at first sight seems to be exactly opposite. In the 
case which has just been put, the Executive dissolves, because the 
existing Assembly is against it, while it has at least the hope that the 
country at large may be forit. But sometimes an executive which is 
in no kind of present danger will dissolve in order to get rid of any 
chance of future danger. In the case already put, the Executive 
dissolves because it is in a minority in the Assembly ; in the case 
now to be put, it dissolves while it is in a majority in the Assembly. 
The Executive has the Assembly with it ; it believes that it has the 
nation with it. But the Assembly is drawing near the term of its 
natural life ; there must, in any case, be a dissolution before long. 
The Executive may therefore think it wise to dissolve at once, while 
it feels sure that the new elections will be in its favor, rather than to 
wait, and so to run the risk of something happening which may 
make the elections less favorable. A dissolution thus skillfully 
timed may secure to the Executive a renewed lease of power for the 
whole term of the next Assembly. But such a dissolution as this 
is no less an appeal to the country than the other class, the “ penal” 
dissolution. The country is appealed to, to give the Executive the 
support of a new assembly, even though in this case it has not lacked 
the support of the old one. The country is called on to pronounce 
its opinion on the conduct of the Executive by its choice of a new 
assembly, even though the conduct of the Executive may have been 
in no way censured by the existing Assembly. 

It is plain that this very elaborate and artificial use of the power of 
dissolution implies an advanced stage of constitutional growth. It 
implies the existence of a representative and elective assembly. In a 
constitution of the earliest type, whether aristocratic or democratic, 
the power of dissolution in this sense could not exist. In such con- 
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stitutions there is no election or representation. The Assembly con- 
sists of the whole body, either of the nation or of a privileged class 
in the nation. In such constitutions there can be no dissolution of 
the Assembly, except in the sense of declaring that the business of 
that particular meeting is over. When the Assembly meets again, 
there is no change in the persons who compose it ; every man who 
was at the first meeting can, if he chooses, appear at the second. 
The democratic Hkklésia of Athens and the aristocratic Great Coun- 
cil of Venice were alike incapable of dissolution ; the Landesge- 
meinde of Uri or Glarus is incapable of dissolution in our own day. 
Not only is there no constitutional power to dissolve it ; its dissolu- 
tion, in the sense in which we speak of the dissolution of an English 
Parliament, is a contradiction in terms. But, besides this, the power 
of dissolution not only implies that the Assembly is elective and 
representative, it implies that the assembly is, perhaps not necessarily 
dominant, but at all events very powerful in the state. It implies 
that the approval of the Assembly is needed for the acts of the Gov- 
ernment, and that the government can not be carried on in the teeth 
of a hostile assembly. It does not necessarily imply that the elabo- 
rate ministerial system of England is in full working ; but it docs 
imply that the Assembly has the power of legislation and the power 
of the purse. The King dissolves the Parliament which refuses 
supplies, or which refuses to pass the measures which he approves 
and brings in measures which he disapproves. If he is a scrupulous 
ruler, he does this in the hope that a new election may give him a 
more friendly Parliament ; if he is an unscrupulous ruler, he does 
it in the hope of securing a complying Parliament by irregular 
means, perhaps even with the object of getting rid of Parliaments 
altogether. All this may very well happen in that stage of consti- 
tutional progress when the powers of Parliament are fully estab- 
lished by law, when it is acknowledged that the King may lawfully 
do this, but may not lawfully do the other, but when King and Parlia- 
ment meet, and sometimes, like Henry IV. and Sir Arnold Savage, 
dispute, face to face, without the conventional device of a ministry 
as a guide to King and Parliament alike. But the refinement of 
a dissolution which is not penal, the dissolution of a friendly Parlia- 
ment because at that moment it is likely to have a friendly succes- 
sor, while there is a chance that a year or two hence its successor 
may be less friendly—such an extreme subtilty as this is more in 
character with the rule of a minister than with the rule of a king. 
It is the calculation of one who not only depends on the will of the 
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national Assembly for the acceptance of his legislative meas- 
ures or for the means of carrying out his policy, but who further 
depends on its will for his continuance in any place of authority 
at all. 

Now it hardly needs proof that this last state of things at least 
can have no place in a true republican constitution. The position 
of the King, while the King still acts personally, is one in which an 
American President may easily find himself. The President may 
suggest a certain course of legislation, and Congress may refuse to 
legislate on the matter. The President may wish to carry out some 
scheme of policy, and Congress may refuse him the means to carry 
it out. And yet each of the two powers may be acting within its 
constitutional right, without the slightest breach of the law. Ex- 
perience indeed has shown that, when things do come to a real 
struggle, Congress is stronger than the President ; but there may 
be important differences and difficulties without coming to such a 
struggle as this. And there is no legal way out of them. The 
President can not dissolve Congress ; Congress can not depose the 
President.* Neither power called the other into being ; therefore 
neither power can put an end to the being of the other. But in 
England the Ministry and the House of Commons are armed with 
powers of mutual destruction. The Minister can practically dis- 
solve Parliament ; that is, he can advise the King or Queen so to 
do. The House of Commons can practically depose the Min- 
ister ; that is, it can pass a vote which leaves no course open to him 
but that of resigning.¢ That is, each power can practically destroy 
the other, because neither can do it formally, because whatever is 
done must be formally done in the name of the power which, as it 
formally calls into being both Minister and Parliament, can alone 
formally end their being. The King or Queen alone can dissolve 
Parliament, because it is the King or Queen alone who called the 
Parliament into being by a royal writ. The King or Queen alone 
can dismiss the Ministers, or accept their resignations, because it is 


* That is, it can not depose him simply because it dislikes his policy; it can not 
get rid of him by a vote of want of confidence. A judicial deposition on an impeach- 
ment for a definite crime is another matter. 

+ It follows that, in many cases, a minister may dissolve a hostile Parliament ; but 
so to do is his last chance. If the new Parliament is also hostile, he must resign. 
These are all subtilties of the unwritten constitution ; they are absolutely unknown 
to the actual written law of England ; it would seem impossible to provide for such 
cases beforehand by any written law. 
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from the King or Queen alone that they received their appointments 
to their offices. The House of Commons can point out by unmis- 
takable signs whom it wishes to have at the head of affairs ; but it 
is the King or Queen alone who can actually place Lim there. 

The natural conclusion surely is that the power of dissolution 
is an essentially royal power—a power which naturally grows up in 
the case of a king, but which seems out of place in the case of a 
president or other republican executive. The King can dissolve 
Parliament, because it is his Parliament ; the President can not 
dissolve Congress, because it is not his Congress. How then as to 
the case of France, where the President has a qualified power of 
dissolution, a power of dissolution with the consent of the Senate ? 
It is plain enough whence this provision comes: it is an imitation 
of the provision of the American Constitution which requires that 
many of the chief executive acts of the President shall be confirmed 
by the Senate. And we may safely say that it is a wise model fool- 
ishly imitated. The joint action of President and Senate seems 
admirably suited for the exercise of the treaty-making power ; it 
does not seem in the least suited for the exercise of the power of 
dissolution. It is surely an invidious arrangement to vest the power 
of dissolution, or any share in the exercise of that power, in that 
branch of the Legislature which is least affected by a dissolution, 
which is perhaps not affected by it at all. Of all the arrangements 
which can be even conceived in England, the most insufferable would 
be one which should vest the power of dissolution in the King acting 
with the consent of the House of Lords. But, though the limita- 
tion on the French President’s power of dissolution is clearly a cor- 
rupt following of republican America, the power of dissolution it- 
self, as vested in a republican magistrate, is no less clearly a corrupt 
following of monarchic Europe. The whole position of the French 
President is far more closely borrowed from that of European kings 
than is the position of the American President. His personal 
powers are doubtless less than those of his American brother ; but 
that is because they are limited in exactly the same way in which 
the powers of a constitutional king are limited. The American 
President has his ministers, and his ministers have grown into a 
degree of importance which it is plain that the first founders of the 
Constitution never thought of. Still their position is wholly differ- 
ent from the position of the ministers of a king. In every consti- 
tutional kingdom, it is held essential that the King’s ministers should 
be members of one or other branch of the Legislature. It is in 
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Parliament that they live and move, and have their being ; it is 
Parliament which indirectly appoints, and which can indirectly 
remove them. But the ministers of the American President are 
expressly shut out from both Houses of Congress. An American 
Congress hears a presidential message ; it never hears a ministerial 
statement. But the ministers of the French President hold essen- 
tially the same position as the ministers of a king. They are a par- 
liamentary ministry, while the ministry of an American President 
is necessarily an extra-parliamentary ministry. It was one of the 
charges brought against the late French President that he chose 
a ministry which was extra-parliamentary. He was held, and truly, 
to be upsetting the safeguards of parliamentary freedom by adopt- 
ing a system which was formally the same as that which was estab- 
lished in America as being in itself the chief of those safeguards. 
Doubtless it was only in form that there was any likeness between 
the cases ; but even the formal likeness is worth noting. The truth 
is that the American system is strictly republican. The relations 
between President and Congress, whatever may be their advantages 
and disadvantages, follow naturally from the decision of the found- 
ers of the Constitution that the executive power should be vested in 
a single man and not in a council, and that that single man should 
be, not a king, but a magistrate, elective, terminable, and respon- 
sible. One of those consequences is that that magistrate is not 
clothed with the power of dissolution. In France, as far as con- 
cerns the relations among the powers of the state, all that seems to 
have been done is to exchange the hereditary King for a king 
chosen fora term. The French President’s relations to the Assem- 
bly are clearly far more like those of a constitutional king than they 
are like those of an American President. Among his other kingly 
relations, it did not seem so very unnatural to give him the kingly 
power of dissolution. But some kind of lingering feeling that it 
was a somewhat singular power to place in the hands of a republi- 
can magistrate, seems to have suggested the limitation that the 
power can be exercised only with the consent of the Senate. 

We come back then to our old definition. The President can 
not dissolve Congress, because it is not his Congress. The King 
can dissolve Parliament, because it is his Parliament, because, at all 
events, lawyers have ruled that it shall be his Parliament. But it 
is quite worth while to mark the steps by which the Parliament 
became the King’s Parliament, and to mark, at the same time, the 
steps by which the power of dissolution grew up. In the primitive 
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Assembly of the nation, as in any other primitive assembly, the 
Assembly was in no sense the King’s Assembly. He did not 
call the Assembly into being ; for the Assembly was simply the 
nation ; he at most, as a matter of convenience, fixed the times and 
places of its meetings. But he could not fix the time and place of 
the most important of all assemblies of the nation, that which, 
when the King died, came together to choose his successor. It is 
plain that, as long as the Crown was habitually elective, there was 
no room for the two favorite doctrines of lawyers, the doctrine that 
Parliament draws its being from the King’s writ, and the kin- 
dred doctrine—now got rid of—that Parliament ceases to exist 
along with the King from whose writ it drew its being. The 
power of dissolution, in the modern sense, could not exist as long 
as the Assembly was the nation, or such part of the nation as was 
able and willing to attend. It could not exist till the Assembly 
had put on a representative and elective shape. That is, in Eng- 
land it could not exist till the thirteenth century. But, though it 
could not begin before, it did not at all follow that it must begin 
then ; and in fact the practice of dissolution, in anything at all 
answering to modern ideas, is of much later date. It arose, as has 
been already said, out of the practice of prorogation. An early 
assembly came together; it had the talk with the King from 
which it took its name of Parliament ; it then dispersed, and its 
members went home again. When the state of public affairs made 
it needful that there should be another talk between king and 
people, another assembly came together, an assembly summoned 
by fresh writs, and whose elective members were chosen by fresh 
elections. Edward III. sometimes held more than one Parliament 
in the same year; but they were held by fresh writs and fresh 
elections. The counties, cities, and boroughs may or may not 
have elected the same representatives a second time—that was 
their own affair; the members, whether the same or different, 
appeared each time by virtue of a fresh choice. There was as 
yet no political or social status attached to the position of member 
of Parliament ; the knight, citizen, or burgess was simply sent by 
his fellows to act in their names on a particular occasion. The 
practice of prorogation, the practice of continuing the same Parlia- 
ment in being for several years, of calling the same men together 
without any fresh election, is a later subtilty, one which is not 
likely to be thought of during the early stages of a Parliamentary 
constitution. It became established as a common practice in the 
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course of the fifteenth century. And this practice necessarily in- 
volved the power of dissolution. In the earlier state of things, when 
the business for which the Parliament came together was done, the 
Parliament was dissolved as a matter of course. But now, at the 
end of each session, when the immediate business was done, the 
question arose: “Shall this Parliament be dissolved at once, and 
another Parliament be summoned when another is wanted ; or shall 
this Parliament be simply prorogued for a season, ready to come 
together again whenever there is fresh business for it to do?” 
Thus the King had the choice of putting an end to the Parliament, 
or of keeping it alive, as best suited his ends. If it so suited him, 
he could keep on the same Parliament from the beginning of his 
reign to the end. And many Parliaments, notably one famous one 
of Charies IL, were kept in being for many years. This was a 
grievance : fora Parliament might thus go on, nominally represent- 
ing the nation, long after it had ceased to possess the confidence of 
the nation. There was therefore no feeling against the Crown’s 
power of dissolution, while there was a feeling against the Crown’s 
power of keeping on a perhaps subservient Parliament by endless 
prorogations. Hence we find more than one act passed to limit the 
duration of Parliaments, while the power of dissolution was never 
limited, except by the single act which, under most special circum- 
stances, debarred the King from dissolving the Long Parliament. 
The power of dissolution is a power which naturally fits in with the 
conventional relations of king, ministry, and Parliament, as now 
understood in England. It had no place in the wholly different 
relation between the Legislature and the Executive which was estab- 
lished by the American Constitution. In that Constitution there- 
fore it is not found. In the Constitution of the French republic it 
does find a place, because in that Constitution the relations of the 
Executive toward the Legislature are rather kingly than strictly 
presidential. 

At the same time, though the power of dissolution fits in well 
with the ordinary practice of constitutional monarchies, it is by no 
means necessarily involved in that practice. There are constitution- 
al kingdoms where the power does not exist. Its practical working 
has a good deal to do with the duration of Parliaments. As long as 
a Parliament may last for so long a time as seven years, the power 
of shortening its life is not likely to be found fault with. If the 
duration of Parliaments should ever be reduced to one year, we may 
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be sure that the power of dissolution will vanish. In the case of a 
reduction to three years, the question whether there should be a 
power of dissolution or not will have to be distinctly argued on its 
merits ; and a most interesting and instructive debate ought to 
arise out of the argument. 


Epwarp A. FREEMAN. 

















V. 


THE FOUNDER OF THE KHEDIVATE.* 


By THE LATE Joun L. STEPHENS. 


Tue same year gave birth to two of the most extraordinary men 
who have ever lived. Both Napoleon Bonaparte and Mohammad 
Ali were born in 1769. The race of one is already finished, and 
a small island in the midst of the Atlantic contains all that is 
left of him for whose ambition Europe was too small. The other, 
now nearly threescore and ten, sits securely on a throne of his 
own making, a study and a problem. Like all who, for more than 
two thousand years, have preceded him on the throne of Egypt, 
Mohammad Ali is a stranger to the land over which he rules. 
He comes from the wild province of Albania, of a race distin- 
guished from its earliest history for its bold, restless, and indomi- 
table spirits. Fifty years ago we find him as an orphan boy in the 
town of Cavalla, attracting the attention of the Governor, and acquir- 
ing under him the qualification requisite for distinction in his bar- 
barous country—vigilance, intrepidity, and skill in the use of arms. 
Next he appears as a petty collector of taxes, where he signal- 
ized himself by his uncompromising execution of the duties of his 
office, and his wanton disregard of the misery and blood that it cost. 
Upon one occasion, when the inhabitants of a particular village 
refused to pay their quota of tax, Mohammad Ali undertook to 
compel them, and, hastily arming a few followers, he rode into the 
village, entered the mosque at the hour of prayer, and, pretending a 
secret mission, sent for four of the principal inhabitants to come to 
him. As soon as they appeared he ordered them to be bound hand 
and foot, overawed the populace by threatening to put his captives 
to death, and carried them in triumph to Cavalla. 

In the East, even yet, a single act of daring may open the road 


* This paper, by one of the most distinguished of American travelers, was written 
some forty years since, on the return of the author from the East. It is now given to 
the public by the kind permission of his relatives.—Ep1ror. 
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to fortune, though unhappily it makes but little difference, so that 
it suits the particular emergency, whether that act be good or bad ; 
and this dashing stratagem, to call it by no harsher name, procured 
for Mohammad Ali the rank of bfluk bashee, or captain of a com- 
pany, and a rich wife. Relieved in a measure from the active 
duties of a soldier, he turned tobacco-merchant, and continued 
dealing in a small way in tobacco and blood, until the invasion of 
Egypt by the French called him to a wider field. The contingent 
of three hundred troops required from the town of Cavalla was placed 
under the command of Ali Agh4, the son of the Governor, and Mo- 
hammad was sent with him as a sort of mentor and second in com- 
mand. Ali Aghi soon became disgusted with military life and re- 
turned home, leaving Mohammad in command; and, during the 
whole of Napoleon’s invasion, Mohammad Ali, with a spirit as dar- 
ing as his own, was fighting in the Moslem ranks, and his personal 
bravery on the field of battle, in many desperate engagements with 
the French, attracted the attention of the Pasha of Egypt, by whom 
he was recommended to Khusruf, the Governor of Cairo. 

On the expulsion of the French, the Mamelukes, “that inde- 
structible plague of Egypt, that weed always alive,” were in arms 
in the upper provinces, waiting for a favorable opportunity to de- 
scend upon Cairo. Youssof Bey was sent against them with a large 
army, with Tahir Pasha and the young Albanian in command of 
divisions under him. The expedition terminated unfortunately 
and disgracefully for the Turks, and Tahir Pasha ascribed their de- 
feat and the disgrace attached to it to the cowardice or treachery 
of Mohammad Ali. His enemies will probably acquit him of cow- 
ardice, and probably, too, all who could have convicted him of 
treachery are long since out of the way ; but, whether the charge 
was true or not, Khusruf was willing to believe it, for he already 
looked upon the young Albanian as a dangerous man. In an evil 
hour for himself, he sent an order to Mohammad to leave the coun- 
try with his wild Albanians ; but Mohammad refused to stir until 
the arrears of his soldiers were paid. Khusruf sent again, with the 
fatal order to appear before him in the night ; and Mohammad re- 
turned for answer that he would appear in broad daylight in the 
midst of his soldiers. Khusruf, alarmed, called into Cairo the Al- 
banians under Tahir Pasha, hoping to find his safety in the in- 
trigues of the rival chiefs ; but the Albanians, however much they 
might quarrel among themselves, were unanimous in demanding 
their pay. They attacked the palace, drove the Governor and his 
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household out of the city, and installed Tahir Pasha Governor of 
Cairo. His rule, however, lasted but three weeks. The Porte sent 
a Pasha of high rank to assume the command ; but the beys, hav- 
ing now the upper hand, seized him and put him to death, and the 
actual government of the country reverted to the Mamelukes under 
Ibrahim and El-Bardeesee—subject, however, to the pretensions of 
Mohammad Ali. 

Mohammad Ali did not belong to the Mamelukes, and to be not 
of them was to be against them, as he was sure in a struggle for 
power to have them against him. Fearing their ascendancy, he con- 
trived to embroil El-Bardeesee, the Hotspur of the beys, with his 
associates ; and, seizing the proper moment, attacked El-Bardeesee 
with his own hands, and drove him from the Citadel. But the Grand 
Seigneur now looked upon Mohammad Ali with suspicion, and in 
the year 1804 sent orders that the Albanians should return into their 
own country ; but Ali disregarded the mandate, alleging that their 
presence was still necessary to repress the turbulent spirit of the 
Mamelukes. In 1805 the Porte tried to get him out of Egypt by 
conferring on him the honorable appointment of Pasha of Jiddeh 
and Mecca, on the eastern shore of the Red Sea. He went so far as 
to put on the mantle and cap peculiar to his new office ; but his army, 
being prepared beforehand, opposed his going, became clamorous 
for pay, and threatened violent and open rebellion in case of refusal. 
The sheiks gathered round in a body, elected him Governor of 
Cairo, and begged him to save Egypt from the horrors of a civil 
war. Tumult and confusion ensued, in the midst of which Moham- 
mad Ali alone was calm. He listened with apparent reluctance, 
and as he said, to save Egypt from greater evils, accepted the power 
offered him ; and, amid the shouts of his soldiers, was proclaimed 
the new representative of the Grand Seigneur. 

The Mamelukes were unwilling to lay down their arms without 
one more blow at their old enemy, and Mohammad Ali, longing for 
another encounter with them, tried to induce them to attack him in 
Cairo. With one of his characteristic plans of treachery, he in- 
duced the sheiks to invite the beys into Cairo and promise them 
assistance. These daring soldiers, relying upon the promise of the 
sheiks, seized an opportunity of bursting in a gate which had been 
opened to admit some loaded camels, and, dividing into two parties, 
dashed fearlessly through the streets, sounding their martial instru- 
ments ; but they were attacked on all sides, fired upon and beaten 
down without mercy. And such a perfect slaughter was made that 
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from that time the Mamelukes ceased to be formidable as a body. 
Prisoners shared the same fate, and more than a hundred heads 
were sent to Constantinople to grace the walls of the Seraglio, The 
Porte, in pursuance of its usual policy, of preventing the ascendancy 
of any one interest, now determined to support the beys, and for 
this purpose sent an envoy to Mohammad Ali, commanding him to 
render himself at Alexandria, and to assume the government of 
Salonica. . 

But the wily Albanian knew too well the policy of the Divan to 
accept such promotion. He asked his followers “ whether he would 
not now, when he had around him a strong band of faithful coun- 
trymen and men at arms, be a fool and a craven to abandon to his 
enemies the station he had won with his sword. Cairo,” he ex- 
claimed, “is to be publicly sold : whoever will give most blows of 
the saber shall win it and remain master.” While opposing the 
order of the Sultan he was most respectful in his demeanor toward 
his representative, always regretting that the distracted state of the 
country prevented him from obeying his master’s orders ; while at 
the same time he was piotting with the Turks, Albanians, Egyp- 
tians, and Mamelukes, and sending money to Constantinople to buy 
friends in the Divan. At .ength the Sultan, finding it impossible to 
dispossess him, and on the eve of a war with Russia, sent him the 
regular firman, investing him with the title of Viceroy of Egypt. 
The remnant of the Mamelukes was still in arms in Upper Egypt, 
but he marched against them, defeated them, and was preparing to 
follow up his blow to their utter annihilation, when he was recalled 
by intelligence of the contemplated invasion of Egypt by the Brit- 
ish. The result of that unfortunate expedition is well known: Alex- 
andria was taken, but the flower of the little army was cut off, and 
four hundred and fifty of their heads were publicly exposed at Cairo. 

The departure of the British enabled him to give his attention 
to the internal affairs of his Government ; and one of the first mea- 
sures he seems to have determined upon was the complete and ab- 
solute extermination of the Mamelukes. One word with regard to 
the Mamelukes. It will be remembered that the great Saladin, 
like the present Pasha, was a usurper of the throne of Egypt. 
Having no confidence in the native troops, he organized a guard 
of strangers, composed of slaves bought or captured on the southern 
shores of the Caspian, and called, from their condition of slavery, 
Mamelukes or bondsmen. Every year their strength was increased 
by young men introduced as pages and trained to the use of arms ; 
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and the slave from Georgia and Circassia no sooner set his foot in 
Egypt than his ideas underwent an entire revolution. Everything 
tended to rouse his ambition and audacity : an unbounded career 
opened before him ; in a few years the Mamelukes were the lords 
of Egypt ; and in less than a century the defenders of the throne, 
like the Praetorian Guards and the Janizaries, became its masters. 
Splendidly dressed, armed with a carbine, pistols, and Damascus 
sabers, mounted on noble Arabians, of unbounded confidence and 
daring and reckless intrepidity, they formed that race of barbaric 
chivalry of which Napoleon said that, with such cavalry and French 
infantry, he could conquer the world. 

“ Accursed be the Mamelukes, and good fortune to the land of 
Egypt!” was his first proclamation when he landed on her soil ; 
and this long career of cruelty and oppression, of gross sensuality, 
treachery, and blood, might almost warrant the cry—“Cut them 
down ! why cumber they the ground ?” 

But the cold-blooded manner in which they were massacred 
brands the Pasha as a traitor and murderer. His son Toosoon 
being selected to conduct the war in Arabia, he appointed a day for 
investing him with the supreme command. The ceremony was to 
take place in the Citadel ; and the Mamelukes, who were supposed 
to have made their peace by their brave codperation in repelling the 
British, were invited to attend. They came dressed in their most 
splendid costumes, and, with the brave Shaheen Bey at their head, 
offered the Pasha their congratulations ; were presented with coffee 
and smoked the pipe of peace, and Mohammad Ali conversed with 
them individually, with every appearance of cordiality and kindness. 
The interview over, they took their leave, mounted their horses, and 
were escorted from the palace by a troop of soldiers. In leaving 
the Citadel it was necessary to go through a narrow passage ; and 
they had no sooner entered this passage than the gates were closed, 
and a deadly and destructive fire was poured upon them. Penned 
up, without any chance of escape, and even without the power to 
strike a blow in their defense, these daring soldiers, who had braved 
death in a hundred battles, were shot down and killed like dogs. 
One only escaped. He arrived at the Citadel too late to take his 
place in the procession, and waited until they had entered the fatal 
passage, but, seeing the gate shut suddenly and hearing the report of 
firearms, he suspected the treachery, spurred his horse up the ram- 
part, and, choosing rather to be dashed to pieces than to be butchered 
in cold blood, drove him over the precipice. The horse was killed, 
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but the rider escaped unhurt. Four hundred and seventy mount- 
ed Mamelukes, with their numerous retinue of attendants, were 
slain. The Citadel presented the appearance of a slaughter-house. 
Mutilated corpses choked up the passages, and on all sides were 
broken weapons, garments covered with blood, and horses richly 
caparisoned, stretched by the side of their masters, pierced with 
balls. Some of them took refuge in the Pasha’s harem and the 
house of Toosoon, but they were all dragged forth and beheaded on 
the spot. The lifeless body of the brave Shaheen Bey was exposed 
to every infamy ; a rope was passed round his neck, and the bloody 
carcass dragged through the most populous parts of the city. 

The streets, during two whole days, bore the appearance of a 
place taken by assault. Every species of outrage was committed 
with impunity, under pretense of searching for the devoted Mame- 
lukes ; and it was not until five hundred houses were sacked, much 
valuable property destroyed, and many lives lost, that Ali and his 
son descended from the Citadel to repress the fury of the soldiers. 

The same treacherous measures were pursued in the provinces : 
every Mameluke in Egypt was hunted to death, and the heads of 
the principal officers embalmed and sent to Constantinople as a pres- 
ent to the Sultan. 

To the disgrace of civilized man, it is said that this scheme for 
the murder of the Mamelukes was suggested by Dr. Manecei, an 
Italian, physician to the Pasha; and it is alsosaid that the Mame- 
lukes themselves, when in the act of retiring, consulted whether they 
should not take advantage of the opportunity to murder the Pasha, 
but were intimidated by his strong body of soldiers. I have given 
this account upon the authority of Europeans ; but I ought to add 
that, a few months since, in this city, in conversation with a Turkish 
officer high in the Pasha’s service, who was in Cairo at the time of 
the massacre, on the suggestion being made that the Mamelukes 
were so reduced that their extermination was cold-blooded cruelty 
in the Pasha, he denied, with great indignation, that such was the 
fact, and vehemently protested that the Mamelukes were then so 
strong that their destruction was absolutely necessary for the Pasha’s 
own security ; and in evidence of it, and in full justification of his 
Highness, added that more than four thousand were killed in Cairo, 
and fifteen thousand in the upper provinces. 

But to continue. The Pasha turned his whole attention to the 
war in Arabia. This war against the Wahhabees was regarded as 
holy by the Turks and Egyptians, and all Mohammedans of the same 
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sect with themselves. More than a century ago, Abdel Wahab, the 
Socinius of the Mohammedans, disturbed the minds of the faithful 
by new and strange doctrines in regard to the character of the 
Prophet ; attacked the idolatry of the pilgrimage to Mecca and the 
tomb of Mohammad, and inculcated the principles of pure Deism, 
reducing the whole duty of man, as a religious being, to prayer and 
good works. Though aiming at the destruction of the reverence 
paid to the Prophet, he adopted his principles and practice so far as 
to take up arms for the conviction of skeptics. At the head of 
twenty thousand men he advanced into Persia, breathing persecution 
and religious intolerance, attacked the city of Herbetek, and, putting 
the inhabitants to the sword, plundered and desecrated the sepul- 
chre of Ali, the grandson of the Prophet, a favorite place of pilgrim- 
age among the Persians. In the beginning of the present century, 
the son of Abdel was murdered by a citizen of Herbetek, to avenge 
the indignity done to the holy tomb ; and Schdvod, his successor, in 
retaliation, directed his arms against Bassorah and Irak. He de- 
feated the Scherif of Mecca, and with forty thousand men entered 
the holy city, broke open the tomb of the Prophet, stripped it of its 
long-venerated treasures, melted the golden vessels, chandeliers, and 
vases, and, having exposed the whole to public sale, distributed the 
money among his soldiers. This daring act of sacrilege roused the 
indignation of every true believer, and Mohammad Ali was com- 
manded by the Sultan to punish the daring heretic and deliver the 
holy city. 

The first campaign in Arabia under Toosoon Pasha was crowned 
with success. He took the city of Medina, the keys of which were 
forwarded by his father to Constantinople; but afterward the Egyp- 
tian army sustained severe reverses, and it needed the presence of 
Mohammad Ali himself to restore the confidence of his soldiers. 
During the progress of this war he performed the pilgrimage to 
Mecca, and paid his devotions at the tomb of the Prophet. While 
engaged in this holy work he stopped at Jiddeh, where, in a fit of 
passion, with his own hands, he pulled out the eyes of Hoseyn Agha, 
the agent of the East India Company ; besides which, in return for 
the kindness and hospitality with which he was received by the 
Scherif Ghaleb, he seized his host and sent him a prisoner to Cairo, 
and plundered the palace of immense treasures. About this time 
he suffered a severe blow in the death of his son Toosoon, as was 
supposed, by poison. 

Ibrahim Pasha, who was sent to replace him, literally fulfilled 
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his father’s oath to destroy the city of the Wahhabees, so that not 
one stone of it should be left upon another. The inhabitants who 
escaped the sword were driven into the desert, and Ibrahim is re- 
membered at this day as the scourge of Arabia and the curse of 
Duayeh. Mohammad Ali well knew that a throne gained by treach- 
ery and blood could only be secured by physical force. In his sev- 
eral engagements with Europeans he had seen enough to convince 
him of the importance of discipline and military training, and very 
early in the administration of his government he attempted to 
organize a corps on the system of European tactics. For this pur- 
pose he secured the services of several Frenchmen, who had re- 
mained in Egypt after the departure of Napoleon. 

From the very first the attempt was vehemently opposed by the 
native troops, and particularly the free spirit of his wild Albanians 
could ill brook the trammels of warlike science. The subaltern 
officers were assassinated in the streets, and the superiors were in- 
sulted on parade; severe punishments were inflicted, and more 
severe measures taken by the Pasha, until murmurings and con- 
spiracies broke out into open mutiny and revolt. On the 4th of 
August, 1815, all the troops in the neighborhood of Cairo marched 
against the Citadel, with the avowed purpose of putting Mohammad 
Ali to death. 

Fortunately for him, he was at one of his palaces near the Euro- 
pean quarter of the city ; and it is remembered of him to this day 
by the Franks, that on the first breaking out of the disturbance he 
sent them five hundred muskets, with the necessary ammunition, to 
defend themselves in case the fury of the soldiers should turn against 
them. The whole city was in convulsion; the soldiers -roamed 
through the streets like banditti, plundered the bazaars, and com- 
mitted all kinds of excesses. Mohammad Ali remained all day in a 
terrible state of suspense, liable at any moment to be dragged forth 
to destruction, when he was extricated by Abduir Bey, a faithful 
Albanian, warmly attached to his person, who, gathering around 
him a band of about three hundred of his own countrymen, forced a 
passage to the Citadel and lodged him there in perfect security. 
This took place late in the evening of that day of confusion and 
terror, and, when it was discovered that the Pasha had been so long 
within their reach and had escaped, the fury of the soldiers knew no 
bounds ; they broke out again into fresh excesses, pillaged the 
bazaars, and sacked the dwellings of the inhabitants. Before morn- 
ing Mohammad Ali had proclaimed a general amnesty to all who 
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had taken part in the rebellion, and indemnification to all the citi- 
zens who had suffered by the pillage, and had promised to discon- 
tinue the odious system of European discipline. For a long time no 
attempt was made to renew it ; but the Pasha had not abandoned 
his plans. Knowing the indomitable nature of his Albanians, he 
resolved to operate upon the subdued spirit of the Fellahs of 
Egypt and the still more unresisting natives of Sennér and 
Kurdufan. For this purpose he fitted out an expedition under 
his son Ismail, as well to reduce the upper provinces as to pro- 
cure recruits for his new system, 

The success of Ismail was complete in both. Thousands of 
captives were sent down to Aswan, where they were first vac- 
cinated, and after their recovery were immediately subjected to 
all the rigor and restraint of European military discipline. It was 
remarked of them, particularly the Nubians, that they neither re- 
belled, nor murmured, nor complained ; but a deep and settled mel- 
ancholy seemed to take possession of them, and, without any visible 
bodily malady, they pined away and died by thousands. Out of 
twenty thousand sent down to Aswan, not more than three thou- 
sand remained alive at the end of two years. Medical men ascribed 
this dreadful mortality to the operation of moral rather than physi- 
cal causes; torn from their families and homes, many of them 
seemed to consider life a burden, and almost literally laid themselves 
down and died. 

Even this could not shake the determination of the Pasha. He 
placed five hundred tried and faithful Mamelukes under the com- 
mand of Colonel Séves, formerly aide to Marshal Ney, to be trained 
as officers, and at the same time impressed thirty thousand Arab 
Fellahs, who were sent under a strong military guard into Upper 
Egypt. The ultimate success of Mohammad Ali is to be attributed 
mainly to the valuable services and conduct of Colonel Séves. 

Several times the Mamelukes became discontented and threat- 
ened to break out into rebellion, but he silenced them and gained 
the respect of this wild soldiery by offering to meet with his saber, 
single-handed, all who dared dispute his authority. On one occa- 
sion, in firing, a ball was heard to whistle close by his ear ; without 
the slightest emotion he ordered them to reload their pieces. “You 
are very bad marksmen,” he exclaimed. “Make ready; fire!” 
They fired, but no ball was heard. His determined courage dis- 
armed their animosity, and acquired for him a personal admiration 
which enabled him to carry through the grand scheme of the Pasha. 
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Colonel Séves is now Governor of Acre, under the title of Suleyman 
Pasha ; he has been constantly with the army in peace and in war, 
and at Konieh his charge of cavalry decided the battle against the 
Grand Vizier. He is a man of talents and acquirements, of personal 
honor and integrity ; but we can not forget that he has assumed the 
turban and stands branded as a renegade to his religion. But the 
success of Mohammad Ali was clouded by another severe domestic 
affliction: Ismail Pasha, his favorite son, a young man of mild 
and amiable temper, died a miserable death while prosecuting the 
war in Upper Egypt. 

In revenge for an accidental insult to a native chief, the build- 
ing in which he slept was surrounded with a mass of combustible 
materials, and the house and every one within it were burned to 
ashes. Achmet el Defterdar, better known as Defterdir the Cruel, 
to avenge the murder of Ismail, butchered in cold blood twenty 
thousand of the inhabitants, men, women and children, and Ibra- 
him Pasha, returned successful from the Arabian war, pushed the 
Egyptian arms into districts which neither the Persians nor Romans 
had been able to penetrate. 

But a new battle-field now presented itself to Mohammad Ali. 
Greece had risen from her long slumber ; her mountain warriors 
had determined to be free, and in an instant the whole of the 
Morea became a scene of violence and bloodshed unknown in the 
annals of modern war. 

The Sultan, everywhere defeated, called upon Mohammad Ali 
for aid. It has been imputed to Mohammad Ali that the Greek 
Revolution was incited by him; whether this be true or not, it is 
generally believed that he regarded it with a favorable eye, as 
it called the attention of the Sultan to that part of his empire, 
and kept him from looking too closely into the affairs of Egypt. 
He obeyed, however, the order of the Sultan, and directed Ibrahim 
Pasha to withdraw his troops from the desert of Dongola and Kur- 
dufin to the more sanguinary fields of the Morea. The particulars 
of this war are matters of history. The part enacted by Mo- 
hammad Ali was in character. It was no part of his plan to bring 
it to an immediate close ; for, if the Egyptian and Turkish troops 
had coéperated with that view, they were strong enough numeri- 
cally to form cordons across the whole country, and sweep every 
Greek into the sea. His plan was to protract the war until the 
Sultan’s troops became discouraged and disheartened, that in the 
end the value of his own services might be more fully appreciated. 
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In another particular, too, his conduct was characteristic : with 
the first levy of men he sent his most turbulent Albanians, whom, 
under any circumstances, he was anxious to get rid of. These it is 
well known were exposed in every desperate encounter, so that they 
were soon all cut off. His second levy was composed again of Al- 
banians, who were also exposed in every possible situation ; and, 
their reckless courage never allowing them to regard any danger, 
they too were cut off ; and, thus having rid himself of his most trou- 
blesome subjects, he sent a large reénforcement of his disciplined 
Egyptians, who turned the tide of war against unhappy Greece, and 
would have ended by again enslaving her, if the great Christian 
powers had not interposed and saved her. The piercing ery of dis- 
tress that came from the struggling land to our distant ears was a 
cry to save her from the hands of Mohammad Alli. 

It was he who was burning her villages, sacking her cities, and 
murdering her inhabitants, and who had sworn that he would not 
cease until the whole of the Morea became a frightful desert. Ac- 
cording to the practice of the Porte, that which is wrested from 
her, and she can not get back, she confirms in the possession of the 
rebel, and Palestine and Syria now remain in the hands of Mo- 
hammad Ali as a reward for drawing his sword against his master. 
He still continues to pay the Sultan tribute, but for a long time his 
spirit has been chafing under the burden. “ Why,” he is constantly 
asking those around him, “why should I pay the Sultan tribute, 
when I can beat him any moment I please ?” 

Every time the tribute becomes due there is a question of war. 
Within the last few months he gave notice to the four great Chris- 
tian Powers that control the affairs of the East, that he would no 
longer pay ; that he was determined to be free, or fight. He was 
repressed and kept back, but he now sits like a lion waiting for a 
spring, and at this day Mohammad Ali is the only man living to dis- 
turb the peace of the civilized world. His last war was that of 
open rebellion against the Sultan. 

Seizing upon some trifling quarrel with the Pasha of Acre, he 
sent the now formidable Ibrahim to attack that city. The Sultan 
ordered him to withdraw his troops. He refused, and was declared 
.an outlaw and rebel, and a price was set upon his head. He now 
threw off all show of vassalage, and Ibrahim Pasha, at the head of 
a large and well-disciplined army, marched into Syria, took Jeru- 
salem, Damascus, and Aleppo, beat the Sultan’s troops in battle 
after battle, wrested from him province after province ; in midwin- 
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ter led his Egyptians across Mount Taurus, defeated the Grand 
Vizier with the flower of the Turkish army almost under the walls 
of Constantinople, and would have driven the Sultan from the home 
of the Mahmoods, but that the Russians, the old enemies of the 
Porte, came to his relief. 

Such is a brief sketch of the life of Mohammad Ali, an orphan 
boy of Cavalla, a tax-collector, a tobacco merchant, a soldier of 
fortune, a Pasha, and a Viceroy, exercising a more absolute and 
despotic power than any potentate upon earth. His better qualities 
are such as ought to attract admiration ; but in his long life of 
stormy passion we do not once find anything noble in his impulses. 

We might, perhaps, forget his cruelty and bloodshed if, like the 
heroic Saladin, he had sometimes shown that he felt the ties which 
bind brave men together ; we might even forget his cruelties, but 
we can not forget his long career of duplicity and treachery ; and 
I remember when I saw him, as I looked into his dark, rolling eye, 
and ran over rapidly the stormy scenes in the life of that white- 
bearded old man, I thought more of his innumerable acts of 
treachery than of the blood which he had shed. 

In private life, however, Mohammad Ali is said to possess many 
excellent qualities. And, first of all, he never forgets his old friends. 
All who served him in early life were rewarded as soon as he was 
in a condition to do so; they grew with his rising fortunes, and 
the few who remain sit round him now in offices suited to their 
skill and capacity, or as pensioners on his bounty. And he has 
never forgotten the little town of Cavalla. All his old friends 
there are provided for, and once a year regularly a vessel is sent 
loaded with provisions to be distributed among his poor relations. 
These relations have increased wonderfully as Mohammad Ali has 
advanced in fortune ; but, nevertheless, even now every vagabond 
who comes from Cavalla and claims to be a kinsman of the Pasha 
is sure to be well received in Egypt. He has never been known to 
shake off an early friend, even for subsequent ingratitude. 

The attachment of his old comrades and followers, of those who 
have grown up under him, of the whole of his official and military 
household, is without bounds. His servashes are excited when they 
mention his name, and would go through fire to serve him. The 
man who can feel himself, and can create in others, such strong 
attachments, must possess qualities that redeem a thousand faults. 
But perhaps the most interesting trait in the private character of 
this extraordinary man is the respect which, even at this day, he 
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pays to the memory of his first wife. Outside the walls of Cairo, 
in the unwatered sands, is a vast necropolis, with ranges of turbaned 
head-stones extending many miles into the desert. In this great 
city of the dead, near the tombs of the Mamelukes, with their domes 
and minarets and all their princely architecture crumbling to ruins, 
called the greatest structure of modern Egypt and almost rivaling 
in magnificence the burial-places of her ancient kings, is the tomb 
of the Pasha. It is a large stone building, with several domes 
strongly but coarsely made. The interior, still solemn and impos- 
ing, is divided into two chambers. In the first, in a conspicuous 
situation, covered with large and valuable cashmere shawls, is the 
tomb of his early wife. Once a year regularly the Pasha visits 
Cairo; and though nearly a generation has rolled by, and the fer- 
vor of youthful love is gone, and his head has become white, and 
his favorite children are removed by death, even now, every day 
and alone he mourns and prays at her tomb. 

The Pasha is simple and unostentatious in his habits. He rises 
at about three o’clock in the morning, and is in the audience-hall, 
ready for business, before sunrise. An hour after, he visits the fleet 
and arsenals in his barge, or the factories, barracks, etc., on horse- 
back. At nine or ten he retires to the harem, where he breakfasts 
and sleeps. At three he receives, in the male apartments of the 
harem, his confidential ministers and secretaries, and has read to 
him the daily reports and journals from every part of his extended 
dominions. 

Formerly he always dined in public, and sometimes does so now, 
but in general he dines in the harem about an hour before sunset. 
At sunset he goes to the audience-chamber, where he attends to busi- 
ness, receives consuls, merchants, and travelers, and engages in gen- 
eral conversation till eleven o’clock, when he retires to the harem, 
and it is said has translations of books and journals read to him, by 
eunuchs and women trained for the purpose, till a late hour. Some 
of the ladies of Alexandria are in the habit of visiting the ladies of 
his harem, and they report that the sternness of his nature, his love 
of war and strong excitement, render him comparatively indifferent 
to all the beauties who grace the seraglio of an Eastern despot. He 
is kind, playful with his children and grandchildren, and frequently 
has five or six of them playing on the divan in the audience-chamber. 
He takes a great interest in the private affairs of his friends and fol- 
lowers, and even of the European residents, and condoles with them 
upon any misfortunes. He enjoys all the gossip and scandal circu- 
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lating among the Europeans, and is looked upon by them with the 
kindest feelings. 

At forty-five Mohammad Ali learned to read and write, and he 
is no great proficient in book-learning now ; but he has acquired an 
astonishing degree of knowledge in the natural way, by seeing and 
hearing. He is a man of extraordinary sagacity ; knows thoroughly 
all the passions that operate upon human conduct ; and upon a first 
interview his eagle eye reads the very hearts of most who approach 
him ; and then follows a course of conduct such as would not dis- 
grace the graduate of a European college of diplomacy. If he has 
to deal with a bold, daring fellow, he is mild and conciliatory ; if 
with a craven, he is threatening and terrible; the avaricious he 
bribes ; and a high-minded, unsuspecting man he wins by the most 
delicate and insidious attentions. Upon one occasion, wishing to 
impress a foreign consul with the idea of his determination and en- 
ergy, he contrived to introduce an anecdote of his younger days, 
when on a new distribution of tents, after the battle with the 
French at Heliopolis, there was a very handsome green one which 
all the officers wanted. “And,” said the Pasha, “I said to myself, 
‘I should like to have that tent and I will have it.’ The commis- 
sary, distracted by their quarrels, and at the same time knowing 
that his decision would not be submitted to, cried out, ‘The boy 
Ali shall have it.’ And,” said the Pasha, rising in his seat and his 
eyes flashing, “the boy Ali had the tent ; and from that time what 
the boy Ali has resolved to have, he has had.” 

But, be the character of Mohammad Ali what it may, he has 
proved himself an extraordinary man ; and it has been well said 
that he has wrought a greater change in Egypt than has been 
effected by revolution or conquest since the days of Alexander the 
Great. And, first, he has made Egypt as safe for the traveler as 
England or America. The streets of Alexandria and Cairo are as 
secure as those of London or New York, and a man may stroll on 
the banks of the Nile as safely as by the Thames or the Hudson. 
When he came to the throne the whole country was torn and dis- 
tracted by internal wars ; the banks of the Nile, even in the neigh- 
borhood of Cairo, were infested by robbers and banditti—Albanians, 
Mamelukes, Bedouins, and hostile tribes of Arabs—all of whom 
were constantly at war with each other. Even the pyramids, only 
twelve miles from Cairo, were inaccessible. In 1810 a French 
traveler was obliged to have an escort of five hundred horsemen 
to enable him to visit them. Now, not only the way to the pyra- 
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mids, but the whole valley of the Nile to the Upper Cataracts, 
and the «whole of the Holy Land, Damascus, “the smile of the 
Prophet,” and Palmyra in the desert, are as safe as any part of 
Europe. Indeed, perhaps they are more so. Certainly the trav- 
eler there is treated with more respect. The Pasha is anxious 
to open his country to strangers and travelers ; he invites them 
there, and gives them a firman which commands every officer in his 
government, at the peril of his head, to receive and treat the bearer 
with all consideration and respect. In no country has the Frank 
so many privileges ; and I have seen the Arabs on the Nile beaten 
by a traveler in such a way as in Italy would have procured him a 
stiletto. And perhaps it is but justice to the Pasha to say that, in 
the administration of his internal affairs, though he does not regard 
human life, he does not kill without cause. He has subdued the 
disaffected and turbulent, and reduced the whole of his dominions 
to a state of tranquillity and security, as much by the certainty as 
by the sanguinary nature of his punishments, An instance of this 
certainty was related to me by one resident in Cairo at the time. 
In 1833 the Colonel of one of his regiments in Mecca had rendered 
himself odious to the soldiers, and while on parade, firing with blank 
cartridges, the officer was shot. No notice was taken of it at the 
time, and it was thought that the thing was all forgotten. 

Two years afterward, in the regular course of exchanges, the 
battalion returned to Cairo, marched into the Citadel and piled arms. 
A court-martial was immediately called, and the battalion found 
guilty of the murder. As the individual could not be discovered, 
the battalion was decimated, and a hundred and thirty-four were 
marched outside the gate in separate squads, and shot by their own 
comrades. My informant happened to be riding outside the walls, 
and, attracted by the roll of musketry, saw the execution of the 
luckless soldiers, some sitting, some standing, and some on their 
knees, according to the humor of the officers. 

Circumstances afterward brought my informant to this country, 
and, on his return in July last, he was lighted into the harbor of 
Alexandria by the blaze of one of the Pasha’s frigates, which illu- 
minated the dark surface of the waters many miles into the ocean. 
This was on Sunday night. It was supposed that the frigate was 
set on fire, and on Monday the whole of the officers and crew, one 
hundred and fifty in number, were arrested. On Tuesday they 
were put on their trial for their lives. The examination continued 
Wednesday and Thursday, on Friday sentence was pronounced, on 
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Saturday the Pasha confirmed it, and on Sunday at twelve o’clock 
twenty-seven officers were degraded and sent to the galleys for life, 
and nine sentries were shot. “If innocent,” says this summary dis- 
penser of justice, “ Mohammad has received them into paradise ; if 
guilty, they deserved the death ; and, either way, it is a warning to 
all incendiaries.” 

Constantly apprehensive of an attack from the Sultan, he is 
draining the resources of his country to support his army and 
navy ; and throughout the whole of his government all that the 
Pasha has done for Egypt he has done for himself. He has 
advanced himself, and he has dragged Egypt after him. He has 
used it as an estate for life, and the people as his slaves. He has 
increased the revenues by accumulating in his own hands what was 
before shared by the Mamelukes and officers of the Sultan, and by 
increasing the labor of his subjects. Their sweat brings gold into 
his treasury. He controls their labor, takes the products into his 
own granaries, at his own price, and, to a great extent, he is the 
only proprietor, manufacturer, and merchant in Egypt. He is fa- 
miliar with the modern history of most of the nations of Europe, 
with their politics, and with the names of their leading miniaters 
and statesmen ; knows particularly their state of advancement in 
the useful arts, and has very large commercial relations, particu- 
larly with England and France. Nor is he ignorant of the ex- 
istence of such a country as our own. 

The land over which Mohammad Ali reigns is a land favored by 
Heaven. In the ninth centary the Caliph Omar wrote from his 
throne in Bagdad to Amrou, his lieutenant in Egypt : 

“OQ Amrou, son of De el Aa’s, I desire of thee, upon the receipt 
of this letter, that thou makest me a picture of Egypt so exact and 
lively that I can imagine myself to see with my own eyes that 
beautiful country. Greeting!” 

The answer of Amrou is true at this day : 

“© Prince of the Faithful, paint to thyself a dry desert, and a 
magnificent country between two mountains, of which the one has 
the form of a hill of sand, and the other the back of a camel. Be- 
hold Egypt! All its productions and all its riches come from a 
blessed river, which flows with majesty through the middle of it. 
The moment of the increase and the retiring of its waters is as 
regular as the course of the sun and moon ; there is a fixed time in 
the year when all the sources of the universe come to pay to that 
king of rivers the tribute which Providence has subjected them to- 
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ward it. Then the waters increase, overflow its banks, and cover 
the whole face of Egypt, to deposit there a productive sediment. 

“There is no more any communication from one village to an- 
other but by light boats as numerous as the leaves of the palm-tree. 

“When at length the moment arrives that the waters cease to be 
necessary to the fertility of the soil, that docile river returns within 
the boundaries that destiny has prescribed for it, to allow to be 
gathered up the treasure that it has concealed in the bosom of the 
earth. 

“A people protected by Heaven, and which, like the bee, seems 
destined ta work only for others, without profiting itself by the 
price of its labors, opens lightly the bowels of the earth, and there 
deposes the seed, of which it attends the fruitfulness from the kind- 
ness of that Being who makes grow and ripen the harvest. The 
germ develops, the blade rises, the ear forms by the aid of a dew 
which supplies the place of rain, and which maintains the nourish- 
ing moisture with which the soil is imbued. To the most abundant 
harvest succeeds all at once sterility. It is thus, O Prince of the 
Faithful! that Egypt presents by turns the image of a powdered 
desert, of a liquid and silvery plain, of a black and muddy marsh, 
of a green and waving prairie, of a flower-garden adorned with 
various flowers, and of a field that has just been plowed, with a 
harvest turning yellow. Blessed be the Creator of so many mar- 
vels!” 

For a long time Egypt, in the eyes of the civilized world, existed 
only in the recollections of the past. It was her great antiquity, the 
darkness that overhung her early history, the recollection of her 
Pharaohs and her Ptolemies, and the later glory of her caliphs, that 
filled the mind of the traveler as he wandered through her unpeopled 
deserts and among her ruined temples. But old things are passing 
away, and all things are becoming new. For a little while yet we 
may cling to the illusions connected with the past ; but the mys- 
tery is fast dissolving, the darkness is passing away, and Greece 
and Rome and Egypt herself henceforward claim our attention as 
living and existing things. Already they have lost much of the 
deep and absorbing interest with which men turned to them only a 
generation since ; they are no longer robed in mystery. 
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VI. 


THE FUTURE OF RESUMPTION. 


Ir is now six months since the resumption law of 1875 went into 
operation, and we have in the letter of Secretary Sherman addressed 
to the Senate, May 19th, a succinct statement of its immediate results 
up to that time. By this we learn that the Treasury had redeemed 
only $4,133,513 in notes—less, as a matter of fact, than it had re- 
ceived in gold in exchange for notes—and that the “ coin reserve ” 
had been increased to $138,000,000, or about forty per cent. of the 
outstanding legal tenders. On its face this is an exceedingly satis- 
factory showing. It demonstrates the remarkable confidence of the 
public in the capacity and determination of the Government to main- 
tain the redemption of its notes ; it shows that the demand for gold 
has not been stimulated to the slightest extent by even the shadow 
of suspicion on this point, and has been determined wholly by the 
requirements of a very limited class from time to time ; and, in the 
exhibit of the resources of the Treasury, it gives warrant for the 
expectation that this confidence will not abate. Were we at liberty 
to suppose that the situation would remain under the control of 
the Secretary as completely as it now is, and has been since the open- 
ing of the year, we might reasonably hope that the present scheme 
of redemption is to be a complete and permanent success, and 
that our currency would remain, what it is practically to-day, a cur- 
rency of coin—of paper constantly redeemable in gold, and of equal 
value with gold. 

But it can not be denied that there are elements in the situation 
which are not within the control of the Secretary of the Treasury ; 
which, on the contrary, are steadily tending to place obstacles in 
his path, which it will be very difficult, if not impossible, for him 
to surmount ; and which he himself has acknowledged in the plain- 
est terms to be very formidable. Nor are these elements accidental, 
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unimportant, or transient. They flow from the very essence of the 
resumption laws ; they are likely to prove of constantly increasing 
force, and they can only be removed by radical changes in the 
statutes. They may be summarily described as the prohibition by 
the act of May 31, 1878, of the retirement of the redeemed notes, 
and the accumulation of standard silver dollars in the Treasury un- 
der the famous silver law of February 28th, of the same year. 

There is no doubt that the resumption clause of the act of 1875 
was intended by its author, Judge Edmunds, of Vermont, to pro- 
vide for the permanent and absolute retirement of redeemed United 
States notes, but that construction was not so clearly expressed but 
that Mr. Sherman, then senior Senator from Ohio, and chairman 
of the Finance Committee of the Senate, felt himself justified in 
declining to maintain it in debate. The law, as passed, left this 
point undecided, and gave to the enemies of resumption, aided by 
its timid or lukewarm friends, the opportunity which they after- 
ward seized to force upon the Treasury the law of 1878. Under 
this law, forming an integral part of the legislation regulating re- 
demption, the United States notes were not to be paid, in any ordi- 
nary acceptation of that word, since the payment of a promissory 
note, whether that of an individual or that of a government, in- 
volves its cancellation and the termination of its legal existence ; 
they were simply made exchangeable, at par, on presentation, for 
coin. The distinction is a vital one, and can not be too much in- 
sisted on. By the redemption law, as Judge Edmunds intended it, 
the notes of the Government were to be paid, retired, canceled, 
destroyed. They were to pass for ever from the currency, to be re- 
placed by gold. The Government, by the operation of this law, 
was gradually to take its heavy and unsteady hand off the financial 
affairs of the country ; it was to withdraw from the exercise of the 
function of currency-making which had become so dangerous and 
had worked so much mischief ; it was to leave the business of the 
country to regulate itself by the laws which are higher than the 
laws of Congress, simpler and far safer ; in a word, the forced war 
loan, which had been levied in the form of legal-tender notes, was 
to be paid, and the Government was to leave to the business com- 
munity the freedom which is its right. 

But by the law, as it was amended in 1878, nothing of this 
kind was provided for. So far from the notes being paid, they 
were expressly directed to be reissued ; they were made a perpetual 
element, and the controlling one, in the currency ; the Government 
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was maintained in the position which it had been forced to take, 
and had taken so reluctantly, as the manufacturer of paper money; 
and the vast disturbing influences, the fearful uncertainties, the in- 
calculable dangers arising from the interference of the political 
power with the financial system of the nation, were not only not put 
an end to, but were expressly continued. As far as Mr. Sherman 
himself is concerned, it would be a waste of sympathy to commis- 
erate him for any difficulties to which he may be subjected, for no 
one is so largely responsible for their existence as himself. Although 
for twenty years the present Secretary has been intimately con- 
nected with the finances of the Government ; although, during that 
time, he has had a voice of constantly increasing influence, and, of 
late, a controlling voice, in shaping the policy that has been adopted, 
he has never had, and has not now, a clear idea of the principles by 
which finance is governed. He has, it is true, learned much, but he 
is still deplorably and even ludicrously ignorant regarding certain 
fundamental truths. He has never understood, and does not now 
understand, that the legal-tender notes are a debt, and nothing else, 
and that the arbitrary quality of money, which was given them by 
the legal-tender provision, was a device to make borrowing by their 
means easier. He has always been hopelessly confused as to the 
strict constitutional power and as to the equitable obligation of the 
Government with reference to these notes. At times he has had a 
dim sense of the economical enormity involved in making evidences 
of debt serve the purposes of money, when they were not worth 
their face value ; but he still cherishes the illusion that the entire 
duty of the Government is discharged when it maintains these notes 
at what he is pleased to call a “parity with coin.” He easily for- 
gets, if he has ever clearly grasped, the great dangers to which a 
legal-tender government currency, imperfectly redeemable, exposes 
the entire business of the country. 

It would be easy, were it necessary, to cite page after page from 
his speeches and reports, to support the view of his position toward 
the legal tenders which we have indicated, but it is not neces- 
sary. He would himself be the last to deny that he has for a long 
time contemplated with satisfaction the continued existence of a 
government currency, and that his utmost hope or desire with 
reference to such a currency is to keep it redeemable in coin, or as 
he expresses it “equal to coin.” What that “coin” shall be, and 
what the relations of the different metals of which it is composed, 
we shall discuss further on. At present, we desire to fix attention 
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upon the fact that the Secretary has not advocated the permanent 
retiremept of a government paper currency. 

Obviously Mr. Sherman’s notion as to a government currency 
is very different from that of the “fiat-money” men. He believes in 
the necessity and duty of redeeming government notes; but the 
misfortune is, that he does not recognize the enormous if not insu- 
perable difficulty, under our system of government, in maintaining 
redemption uninterruptedly; and the further and greater misfor- 
tune is, that he practically concedes the authority of the Govern- 
ment to keep in circulation its own notes as legal tender. From 
this position the “ Greenbackers” pure and simple draw great com- 
fort and encouragement. They take Mr. Sherman’s concession as 
to Government authority and as to the advantages of a government 
currency, and they reject his condition of perpetual redeemability. 
They say that if it is right and well to keep sixty per cent. of the 
legal-tender notes uncovered by a coin reserve, it is just as right, 
and more profitable, to so keep the whole of them ; that the fiat of 
the law which makes money of $210,000,000 of promissory notes for 
which the Treasury hol:ls no coin equivalent, can equally make money 
of $350,000,000. They go a step further, and declare that if a paper 
currency of nearly $700,000,000 can be kept at par with the present 
reserve held by the Treasury and the banks, it could be kept at 
par if issued entirely by the Government and without a reserve. 
Doubtless this is nonsense ; but it is very popular and dangerous 
nonsense; to which the only complete response is, that government 
paper and bank paper alike is simply evidence of debt, and that, as 
far as the Government’s share is concerned, the supreme duty is to 
pay it as rapidly as possible, and meanwhile to take all necessary 
measures to make it actually worth its face value. So long as the 
Government entertains and acts upon the fascinating fallacy that it 
is a part of its business to furnish its notes as currency, these errors 
will be continually propagated. It will always be easy for dema- 
gogues to hold out to the needy and unthinking the tempting hope 
that prosperity can be secured by “more money,” meaning by that 
delectable phrase more government notes, which cost nothing, and 
pay debts. 

And as, under the theory which Mr. Sherman’s loose concep- 
tions sustain, the regulation of the currency depends upon the ac- 
tion of Congress, which in its turn depends upon the variations of 
public opinion, the extreme difficulty of keeping the notes contin- 
ually redeemable is apparent. It is still more apparent when we 
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remember by what lucky accidents we have been kept from an 
unlimited issue of paper money within the last ten years. Since 
Mr. McCulloch’s policy of paying—not exchanging—legal-tender 
notes was abruptly broken up by Congress, we have never seen 
the time when a majority in both Houses was firmly in favor of the 
retirement of the legal tenders. Even the Congress which passed 
the so-called “resumption act ” of 1875 intended no such policy. On 
the contrary, that act was the result of a compromise, the parties to 
which interpreted it each one to suit itself, and which the inflation- 
ists clearly meant should l¢ave the right to issue legal tenders un- 
denied, and the duty of retiring redeemed notes unasserted. At 
one memorable crisis, the actual increase of the legal tendcrs was en- 
acted by Congress, and was prevented only by the power which the 
Constitution gives to a minority exceeding a third of either House 
when aided by the veto of the President. In that instance the veto 
of General Grant, though of incalculable value in effect, was not 
based on any clear financial convictions, and its issue was for some 
time very doubtful, and at one moment was more than doubtful. 
Again, under the administration of the Treasury by Messrs. Bout- 
well and Richardson, the amazing doctrine was announced and par- 
tially acted upon, that the notes redeemed by Secretary McCulloch 
formed a part of the “reserve” of the Treasury, to be issued at the 
discretion of the head of the Department. This doctrine, though 
roundly condemned by the Finance Committee of the Senate, was 
never disowned by Congress ; and, before the passage of the act of 
May 31, 1878, which fairly established it upon the statute-book, it 
remained the unwritten but undisputed law of the country. 

And it must not be forgotten that the current of opinion in 
Congress, even since the passage of the resumption act, has been 
toward, not away from, inflation, and the passage of the law of 
1878 was an unmistakable tide-mark, showing to what a dangerous 
point the current had then advanced. We are justified, therefore, 
in saying that, so far as concerns the actual legal provision for a 
sound currency, the situation is a very insecure one, and it is 
equally plain that for this fact the incomplete conceptions and fatal 
concessions of Mr. Sherman are largely responsible. We now have 
laws which direct the redemption, on presentation, of the United 
States legal-tender notes in coin, and which clothe the Secretary 
of the Treasury with power to provide coin for such redemption to 
the extent that he can command surplus revenue, or can borrow 
on bonds at par, bearing interest at not more than five per cent. ; 
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but we also have laws which direct the Secretary to reissue and 
keep in circulation all the notes so redeemed, and all these laws are 
liable to repeal or modification whenever a majority of Congress, 
with the President, shall determine. That such a solution of the 
currency problem is not a safe, satisfactory, and permanently favor- 
able one, must be obvious to every sensible observer. It leaves the 
right of Congress to issue legal-tender notes, if not conceded, at 
least undenounced ; it leaves the volume of authorized government 
paper undiminished ; it provides no mode of diminishing it; it 
leaves the means of continued redemption at the discretion of the 
Secretary of the Treasury for the time being ; and, finally, it ex- 
poses the whole scheme to modification or repeal by Congress and 
the President. 

Another and very important element of danger is found in the 
nature of the coin in which the legal-tender notes are by law, for 
the time being, redeemable. The process of redemption has gone 
on so smoothly so far, the public has found gold awaiting the holders 
of legal-tender notes at the sub-Treasury in New York, and sees so 
little reason for thinking that gold will not always be there on de- 
mand, that the actual provisions of law, and their effect upon the 
Treasury, are lost sight of. Asa matter of fact the legal tenders 
are redeemed in gold solely because the Secretary of the Treasury, 
in the exercise of a discretion nowhere distinctly conferred upon 
him, has chosen to say that they shall be so redeemed. By law they 
are redeemable in “ coin,” and “coin ” means equally gold and silver. 
The decision of the Secretary that gold, and not silver, shall be paid 
out at the sub-Treasury is one which all friends of an honest and 
sound currency must approve, which has been of incalculable advan- 
tage to the country, and has protected us from an immediate, com- 
plete, and disastrous failure of resumption ; but it is, nevertheless, 
an arbitrary decision, which is not sustained by the letter of existing 
laws, and which it would be very easy to condemn, with much show 
of reason, as contrary to their spirit. It can not be fairly denied 
that when Congress made the standard silver dollars a full legal 
tender, and directed their coinage in considerable amounts, it did 
not intend that, when coined, they should be piled up in the vaults 
of the Treasury, and it did intend that they should be paid out 
without discrimination by the Government. Were they so paid 
out, were it once understood that a holder af legal tenders, or of 
coupons, or of called bonds, presenting them for payment, was 
liable to receive a certain proportion of his dues in silver dollars, 
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the intrinsic value of which is only eighty-five or eighty-seven cents 
each, it is easy to see what would be the effect, not only on the 
legal-tender currency, but upon all forms of the public debt. It 
would be disastrous, and to an extent which no one can measure. 

Happily, in our much-governed land, where statutes increase by 
the thousand ea¢h year, and where the legal maxim, that every man 
must be supposed to know the law, is an absurd assumption, the 
public reasons as to what the law provides by what actually takes 
place. As the United States notes are redeemed in gold it is assumed, 
without question, that the law requires redemption in gold, and that 
they will continue to be so redeemed. But this is an illusion which 
may be, and which, if the law is not changed, must be, sooner or 
later rudely dispelled. While under the order of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, as arbitrary as the vermilion edict of the Emperor of 
China, United States notes are being exchanged for gold whenever 
presented, there is being gathered into the Treasury a constantly in- 
creasing amount of depreciated silver dollars, which by law are legal 
tenders for all debts, including the government notes. It is only a 
question of time whether this volume of silver will rise high enough 
to break down the barrier opposed by the will of the Secretary, and 
force its way into the currency of the country. The Secretary holds 
it confined now, and he undoubtedly will continue so to hold it as 
long as he can, or as long as he maintains the idea of his duty re- 
garding it which he now entertains. But it can not be denied and 
ought not to be forgotten that he is pursuing his present policy not 
because the law authorizes him to do so, but because no law prevents 
him. Every week adds to the difficulty of his task, since with every 
week the silver dollars are increased by half a million. 

In the mean time other forces tend to embarrass him, Apart 
from what Congress may actually do to take his hand from the 
floodgate, there is the possible influence of the political agitation 
for silver, which may be considerable. Mr. Sherman is a patient 
politician, and, where he is sure of results, he is not without tena- 
cious courage, but he is not a man to face difficulties while they 
are yet in the distance. He has a profound respect for that un- 
known quantity, the floating vote, and he regards with a supersti- 
tious dread any body of voters of whom he imagines that they hold 
the balance of power in a doubtful election. It is for this reason, 
probably, that the R@publican State Convention of Ohio, which met 
on the 28th of May, and which was unquestionably directed by his 
friends, was made or allowed to keep complete silence as to the sil- 
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ver movement which had then reached a crisis in Congress, and had 
achieved a very important and substantial victory. 

It is an open secret that Mr. Sherman has aspirations for the 
Presidency. We shall not do him the injustice to suppose that he 
would consciously allow them to warp his convictions of official duty, 
or cause him to yield to any policy which he believed injurious to the _ 
country. But unfortunately his convictions as to silver are no more 
clear and firmly settled than his convictions as to Government paper 
money, and it is by no means impossible that they may waver under 
the stress of any apparently powerful movement which threatens dan- 
ger to the realization of his hopes. The humming of the Presiden- 
tial bee in their bonnets has confused the minds of men more clear- 
sighted and of more decided views than he. Should he take it into 
his head that the votes of the silver men could be won by a partial 
surrender of his present very difficult position as the arbitrary guar- 
dian of the silver in the Treasury, it is by no means certain that he 
would not make such concession as would ultimately prove fatal. 
Hitherto he has always acted far beyond what his public utterances 
could have led us to expect, and he is entitled to respect for the 
firmness with which he has done so, But the very fact that he is 
not stiffened, if we may use the word, by the requirements of con- 
sistency with his public declarations, and that he can yield a little, 
or indeed a good deal, without incurring the dread charge of “ stul- 
tification,” makes him the more liable to yield. As he is the self- 
appointed custodian of the silver reserve, as it is by his own un- 
forced resolution that silver is kept out of the currency, as he can 
give way at any moment without violating the law, and in truth 
with greater regard for the actual statutes than he shows in re- 
maining firm, we are compelled to take note of those peculiarities 
of his character and his political position which make it possible 
that he may change his policy. And, as we have indicated, these 
are not insignificant. 

But, though we put aside, in order to call attention to this phase 
of the subject, the possibilities of legislation by Congress, when 
we come to regard these possibilities we find that they are of the 
gravest kind. The Warner silver bill, when it passed the House of 
Representatives, was stoutly opposed by the Republicans, and on 
its final passage received only four votes from that party. But 
while it was pending an amendment was proposed by a “ National 
Greenback” leader (they are all leaders, for that matter), by which 
“the Secretary of the Treasury is directed and required to cause to 
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be paid out, without discrimination, standard silver coin belonging 
to the Government, which may at any time be in the Treasury, the 
same as gold coin, in liquidation of all kinds of money obligations 
against the Government.” The amendment was adopted by a vote 
of 142 to 75, which was within three votes of two thirds of the 
House at the time. This vote is one of the most significant and 
one of the most ominous that has been given on the silver ques- 
tion since the passage of the law now on the statute-books. It 
shows that, whatever may be the position of the Republican party 
on the question of free coinage, that party can not be always re- 
lied on to sustain the Secretary in his present course. It shows, 
too, that the defection in the Republican ranks on this point is so 
great that, should a simple law embodying the substance of this 
amendment be proposed in Congress, it would not only be very 
likely to pass, but, even should it be vetoed by the President— 
something more desirable than certain—it would be quite possible 
that it would be passed over the veto. And this possibility will 
grow greater as time passes and the silver in the Treasury con- 
tinues to gather. 

Here, then, are the contingencies with reference to resumption 
which the country must face, and in regard to which public opinion 
ought to be enlightened in every possible manner. We have a 
scheme of redemption which is excessively defective ; which pro- 
vides not for the payment and withdrawal of the legal tenders, but 
simply for their exchange at par for “coin”; we have as a con- 
stantly increasing part of the “coin” depreciated silver dollars, 
the use of which, in redemption of the notes, would completely 
derange if it did not overturn the scheme ; we have, as a safeguard 
against this danger, only the will of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
which may be weakened by political considerations, or overridden 
by the action of Congress ; and we have in the country no political 
organization fairly and completely committed to the policy of per- 
manent redemption in gold. We submit that this situation is one 
which can not be safely met by a policy of laissez aller, laissez passer, 
but only by the most vigorous efforts to awaken a public opinion 
that shall insist upon its complete reform. 
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THE immense increase of scientific knowledge brought about 
during the present century by the systematic employment of the 
comparative method has been nowhere more strikingly exemplified 


than in the study of philology. And I donot know where one 
could obtain a more just and accurate notion of the results which 
have been obtained in this study during the last twenty years than 
by reading M. Pezzi’s erudite and lucid summary of these results.* 
True, M. Pezzi’s book is hardly intended for the “ general reader.” 
It would be quite unintelligible to a reader not already extensively 
and deeply versed in philological studies. Its object is not to popu- 
larize the science of language, but to sum up the work of the pres- 
ent generation of scholars in as concise, coherent, and impartial a 
statement as it is possible to make. And it realizes this object to 
quite a remarkable degree. The author’s skill in shaping and con- 
trolling his vast wealth of material is very noteworthy and merits 
the highest praise. Seldom has so much food for thought been got 
into a compass of two hundred pages. The cautious and judicial 
temper shown throughout is no less admirable. M. Pezzi is always 
historical and nowhere dogmatic. He states the problems clearly, 
and expounds the various solutions that have been offered, with a 
spirit that is warmly appreciative even when most keenly critical ; 

* Aryan Philology according te the Most Recent Researches. Remarks Historical 


and Critical. By Domenico Pezzi. Translated by E. 8. Roberts, M. A. London: 
Triibner & Co., 1879. Small 8vo, pp. 199. 
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and here he leaves the case, without inviting us to adopt any particu- 
lar conclusion. In the case of such abstruse and delicate inquiries 
as those with which modern Aryan philology occupies itself, a work 
conceived and executed in this spirit can not fail to be useful. The 
wish so modestly expressed by the author, that his work might 
form a worthy supplement to the “ Compendium” of Schleicher and 
the “ Geschichte” of Benfey, has been, I think, more than realized. 
On turning over the pages of this little book, the reader, who 
should come to it abruptly from the philological studies of a genera- 
tion ago, would first be struck with the multitude of new names— 
such as Jolly, Schmidt, Ludwig, Heymann, Lottner, Fick, and espe- 
cially Ascoli—while the venerated names of Bopp and Grimm appear 
but rarely. This is not because the work of these great scholars is 
becoming superseded, but because their main results are no longer 
matter of question, but have become part of the very bone and 
marrow of that most modern scholarship which is occupying itself 
with still more minute and profound researches. Since Schleicher, 
the great work of Aryan philology has been the reconstruction of 
the Old Aryan (or, as M. Pezzi has it, the Proto-Aryan) mother- 
tongue, from which the so-called Indo-European languages are 
descended. At least, the comparative researches that have been 
made have owed their chief interest to their bearing on this prob- 
lem. In philology, as in zodlogy and botany, questions of classifica- 
tion have become irretrievably implicated with questions of genea- 
logical kinship. Whether we are considering consonants and vowels, 
or the case-endings of nouns, or the syntax of moods and tenses, it 
is impossible to describe accurately the relations of the several Ar- 
yan languages to one another without involving a perpetual refer- 
ence to the common original from which these languages sprang. 
The first noteworthy attempt at reconstructing the mother-tongue 
was made by Schleicher, who even went so far as to write a story 
in it by way of illustrating his conclusions. Respecting this bold 
attempt it has been well observed by Schmidt that, even with re- 
gard to those words and forms which can be proved to have existed 
in Old Aryan, we are unable to ascertain the chronology. Granting 
that a word A and a word B both existed in Old Aryan, in the 
times of the Spracheinheit, we do not know but A may have be- 
come obsolete before B came into general use. So that it is not 
unlikely that Schleicher, in his story, though each separate word 
may be correctly reproduced, may nevertheless write an Old Aryan 
style as anomalous as would be the style of a writer of hypothetical 
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English, who should mix up in one and the same sentence the dic- 
tion of Chaucer, of Dryden, and of Longfellow. It is difficult, at 
present, to see how chronological considerations can be applied to 
the vocabulary of Old Aryan, in the absence of that kind of historic 
evidence which written records or inscriptions alone can furnish. 
And here we see it forcibly illustrated how thoroughly, after all, 
is comparative philology an historical science. Though it can, with- 
in a limited range, perform certain wonderful feats of inference, 
quite comparable with such as are achieved by the physical sciences, 
yet, after all, the tether by which it may stray from its historic 
base is not a long one. The science of language must still be 
studied mainly by the help of documentary evidence. For this 
reason I am quite inclined to sympathize with the feeling which 
has led the translator, both in the title and in the text, to substitute 
the old-fashioned word “ philology ” for the more modern “ glotto- 
logia” of the original. 

This chronological difficulty would seem to render hopeless the 
accurate restitution of the Old Aryan language as a whole. We 
can none the less, however, restore or reconstruct separate Old Ar- 
yan.words with a fair approach to accuracy ; and an extensive vo- 
cabulary has already been thus obtained, as witness the three goodly 
octavos of the third edition of Fick. The wonderful industry and 
minuteness with which the inquiry has been pursued are well illus- 
trated in M. Pezzi’s chapters on sounds, roots, stems, and words ; 
but it is hardly worth while to encumber this brief notice with cita- 
tions of points of detail which the reader interested in such topics 
can so readily find in the book itself. As one reads the chapter on 
sounds, one practical consideration will, I think, at once suggest it- 
self. It is high time that some common method should be devised 
of designating Old Aryan sounds by Roman letters with diacritical 
marks. At present no two philologists seem to be able to agree on 
this practical point. The 4, of Havet is the 4’ of Ascoli and plain & 
of Fick ; the 4, of Havet is the # of Ascoli and &, of Fick ; and so 
on, in a most perplexing jumble, which will grow still worse as 
these studies proceed, unless some common method can be agreed 
upon. 

The most interesting points in the book for the general reader 
are, no doubt, the discussions of the geographical site of the old home 
of the Aryans—which the latest researches seem still to leave on 
Asiatic ground—and of the manner in which the mother-tongue be- 
came divided in giving rise to its Indo-European descendants. On 
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this last question, opinion has shifted variously since Schleicher’s 
primary division into Northern and Southern Aryan, or Lithu- 
Slavo-Teutonic and Kelto-Italo-Greco-Irano-Indic. Fick has main- 
tained, with great ability, that the primary division should be into 
European on the one hand, and Irano-Indic on the other. Much 
nearer the truth than either of these, I should think, is Schmidt, 
who argues that no such divisions and subdivisions can be main- 
tained, but that the mother-tongue, diffused over a vast territory, t 
became differentiated into a swarm of dialects among which local 
centers of integration became gradually established here and there, 
thus giving rise to the various Indo-European languages as we know 
them. This agrees well with what we know to have happened in 
the development of the modern Romanic languages from the vulgar 
Latin. 

The reader interested in this class of studies will not fail to ; 
rejoice in the appearance of a new and thoroughly revised edition 
of the great work* in which the lamented Pictet has shown so 
elaborately how from the reconstructed old Aryan vocabulary we 
can obtain valid conclusions as to the prehistoric civilization of the 
Old Aryan people. This work, which began to be published in 
1859, is certainly one of the most remarkable books which the nine- 
teenth century has produced. In no other do we get such rich and 
multifarious illustration of the wonderful services which compara- 
tive philology has rendered to our knowledge of the history of man- 
kind. With painstaking elaborateness Pictet shows what minerals 
and plants, what animals, wild or domesticated, were known to the 
primitive Aryans, what conceptions they had of the weather and 
the seasons, how they built and furnished their houses, what tools 
and weapons they used, what they ate and drank and wherewithal 
they were clothed, what their notions of property were, and how 
they made their living, how their family was constructed, and what 
they thought about the world and the gods. In so vast and com- 
prehensive an inquiry there was room for many mistakes ; and the 
progress of philological studies described by M. Pezzi was begin- 
ning to leave Pictet’s work somewhat in the rear of the best scholar- 
ship of the time, when the author set about making this new edi- 
tion. While preserving the same general plan as the original work, 
the new edition has been so thoroughly revised in view of the labors 
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of contemporary philologists, and especially of Curtius and Fick, 
as to possess quite a fresh and independent value. 

The splendid results obtained by Pictet gain additional interest 
when confronted with the no less striking conclusions reached by 
the study of comparative jurisprudence. For the foundations of 
this noble study we may perhaps look back as far as Grimm’s work 
on the legal antiquities of Germany. But it will be long before the 
English-speaking world will forget the new era which was opened 
for many fresh young minds by the publication in 1861 of Sir Henry 
Maine’s most fascinating treatise on “ Ancient Law,” a work which 
I well remember devouring at a single sitting with that same kind 
of breathless interest with which one rushes through novels of ad- 
venture like “ Ivanhoe” or “The Cloister and the Hearth.” A new 
light seemed to be thrown over the whole course of European his- 
tory. The influence of this brilliant book on the minds of the present 
generation has been deservedly great ; and the work which it began 
has been pursued, with varied success, by the author himself in his 
“Village Communities” and “History of Early Institutions,” by 
Mr. McLennan, in his suggestive though somewhat over-ingenious 
essay on “Primitive Marriage,” by M. Fustel de Coulanges, in his 
rich and striking treatise on the “ Ancient City,” and—last, but not 
ieast—by our own countryman, Mr. Lewis Morgan, whose noble 
essay on “Ancient Society,” published two years since, heralds a 
new era in American scholarship. A few more works like that of 
Mr. Morgan will suffice to place our country in the foremost rank 
for scholarship, as it is already in the foremost rank politically and 
commercially. Curiously enough the response to Mr. Morgan—the 
next great work in this rich and fruitful field of study—comes from 
an English community still younger than our own, on the opposite 
side of the globe. Professor Hearn, of the University of Melbourne, 
Australia, is already well known to scholars through his able works 
on “ Plutology ” and the “ Government of England.” His new work, 
on “The Aryan Household,” * applies to the entire Aryan race the 
method of investigation so thoroughly illustrated by Coulanges 
with reference to the Greco-Italian communities only. Like Cou- 
langes, he begins with the consideration of ancestor-worship and 
the common house-ceremonial, and proceeds thence to discuss the 
household and clan, the systems of archaic kinship, the principle of 

* The Aryan Household: its Structure and its Development. An Introduction to 


Comparative Jurisprudence. By W. E. Hearn. London: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1879. 8vo, pp. 494. 
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exogamy and the theory of agnation, the distinctions of ranks and 
the customary laws affecting the position and rights of members of 
the clan. He traces, with more minuteness than any previous 
writer, the various stages by which the fusion of contiguous clans 
gave rise to the state ; and his discussion of the principle of vicinity 
as a source of rights and obligations seems to me especially fresh 
and instructive. The questions raised by this great work are too 
many and too important to admit of discussion in a brief notice like 
the present. The most we can do is to call the reader’s attention 
to what is, no doubt, the most weighty and valuable book of the 
present year. 

Coming down from these great original works, it is pleasant to 
have so excellent a popular compendium to notice as Keary’s 
“Dawn of History.”* These Old Aryan researches have at last 
reached that stage where it has become worth while to try to im- 
part some of their results to the general public. Mr. Keary goes 
over the whole ground—stone, bronze, and iron implements, forms 
of speech, village communities, ancestor worship, myths of the 
dawn, picture-writing, etc.—and makes quite an agreeable exposi- 
tion, which any one who has yet to make a beginning in these 
studies may read in half a dozen evenings with pleasure and 
profit. 

A work so deservedly well known as Duncker’s “History of 
Antiquity ” needs no further endorsement than the mere announce- 
ment of its title.+ It ought to have been translated before ; but, 
since it was not, we may be thankful that the translation which at 
last has come is based on a new and thoroughly revised edition, em- 
bracing the latest results of Biblical criticism and hieroglyphic and 
cuneiform interpretation. The work, as far as now translated, 
comes down to the era of Tiglath-pileser I. of Assyria, in the 
twelfth century before Christ. It will require two or three volumes 
more to complete the work. 

Joun Fiske. 


* The Dawn of History: an Introduction to Prehistoric Study. Edited by C. F. 
Keary. New York: Scribner, 1879. 12mo, pp. 240. 

+ The History of Antiquity. From the German of Max Duncker, by Evelyn 
Abbott. London: R. Bentley & Son, 1877-79. Vols.L, I. 8vo. 



































